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Junior School.—Under the Government of the Council 

of the College. 

Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 

Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 

The SCHOCL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, January 17, 
1865, for new Pupils. Fee for the Term, £6. 

Hours of Attendance, 9.30 to 3.45. 

Prospectuses, with further particulars, may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

‘ Jan, 2, 1865, 


l NIVERSITY COLLEGE,  London.— 
/ CLASSES for YOUNG BEGINNERS (Junior School). 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 


, These Classes consist chiefly of boys between the ages of 
seven and nine, and no is allowed to remain in them after 
the age of eleven. The boys are kept entirely separate in 
study, meals, play, &c., from the elder boys. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 17th 
January, for new Pupils. Fee for the Term, £6 

Hours of Attendance, 9.30 to 3.45. 
Froepoctuaes and further particulars may be obtained at 
c 











. he e of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
A | Jan, 2, 1865. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. — 


The Head Master, T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. F.R:S. 
has made Arrangements for taking a few Resident Pupils at 
his House, No. 21 Westbourne Square. 


,. -The School Reopens Tuesday, January the 17th. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67 and 68 


Harley Street, W. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
for the general Education of Ladies, and for granting certi- 
ticates of eno we itaj oy the OUREX 

er esty the v. 

Patrons { H.R.H. The PRINCESS of WALES. 

Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
) Principal—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Resident—Miss PARRY. 
The CLASSES for the LENT TERM will OPEN on 
Monday, January 23rd. Individual instruction is given in 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. Conversation Classes in 
| Modern Lan; are formed on the entry of six names. 








Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Classes, Fees, 
Scholarships, &c., may be had on application to Mrs. 
WiuiaMs, at the College Office. 

ments are made for receiving Boarders. 


: E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 67 and 68 
HARLEY STREET, W. 


Lady Guperintendent— Miss HAY. 
istant—Miss WALKER. 


The CLASSES of the School, for Girls bet the ages 
of five and thirteen, will OPEN for the LENT TERM on 


Prospectuses, with full ticulars, may be had - 
ation to Mrs. Wi.tiams, at the College Office. wer 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


Le UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON , 67 & 68 
Harley Street, W. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTM poses 
ve. SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES oe the MON 
HY of ISRAEL JUDAH, at 3 p.m. on the following 

days, January 25th and 28th, and February ist and 4th. 

Fee for the Course, 10s.; Single Lectures, 5s. 

Gentlemen are only admissible if introduced by 
Lady-Visitors of . & College, or by a ph Aa I pe 


Council or Committee. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


: OYAL Larter of OF ARTS.—Sypyey 

MIRKE » R.A. fessor, will deliver a course of 

| _ FIVE LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. on the ron 
ese ry aunt Rue ote 


| | ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY.—Notice to Bondholders.—In conformi 
zit the terms on which the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
¢ nsylvania postion. of this the 
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RAWINGS after WORKS of ANCIENT | 


MASTERS.—The COLLECTIONS of the ARUNDEL 
SOCIETY are open to the Public, gratis, every day, from 10 
till 5.—Apply to F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 

24 Old Bond Street, W. 


_—— 


FRA ANGELICO. — Chromo-lithographs 
from the Fresco of the ‘Coronation of the Virgin’ in 
St. Mark’s, Florence, may now be obtained at the Arundel 
Society, at 15s. to Members, and 20s. to Strangers.—Apply to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 


—- 


EDIAVAL ILLUMINATIONS.— 


Chromo-lithographs of the Capital Letter D, from a 
Choral Book in the Piccolomini saneney os Sienna, painted 
by Liberale da Verona, and represent ‘Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem,’ may now be obtained at the Arundel 
Society, at 10s. to Members, 12s. 6d. to Strangers.—Apply to 

F. W. MAYNARD, Assistant Secretary. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 





OOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S LATEST 
PUBLICATIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1864.. Parts 
I. and II., containing the Papers read this year at the 
Scientific Meetings up to the end of June. Price 2s. 


Part I. of the above, with Illustrations. Price lis. 


Index to the Proceedings of the Zoological Society from 
1848 to 1860. Price 6s. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY. Vol. V. Part 
III. containing Papers by 
Mr. W. H. Fiower on the ‘ Brain of Javan Loris’ (with 
One Plate) ; 
Messrs. ALDER and Hancock on the Nudibranchiate 
Mollusca, collected in India by Walter Elliott, Esq. 
(with Six Plates); and by 
Mr. W. K. Parker, on the ‘Osteology of Gallinaceous 
Birds and Tinamous’ (with Nine tes). Price 30s. 
List of Vertebrated Animals living in the Gardens of the 
Sockeeneal Society of London. (Second Edition.) Price 
s. 6d. 


These may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11 Hanover 
Egnare, W.; at Messrs. Lonemans’, Paternoster Row; at 

r. J. Roruscui.p’s, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Pres, Paris, 
and 34 Queerstrasse, Leipsic ; or through any Bookseller. 


*,* The Subscription-Price of the Society’s Publications 
in the case of Fellows and Corresponding Members of the 
Soclewy., @ now reduced to the sum of #1 Is. per annum, 
provi that such Subscription be paid in advance before 
the 29th of April in each year. 








MEMORIAL OF THE LATE DR. BOOLE. 


T a MEETING of the PROFESSORS of 


the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, held on the 17th of 
DeEeceMBER, 1864, it was resolved that it was desirable that 
there should exist some enduring record of the connection 
of the late Dr. BOOLE with that Institution; and it a 
peared to the majority of those present that the most suit- 
able Mernorial of a man so eminent in Mathematical Science 
would be the foundation of a Mathematical 

be denominated ‘The Boole Scholarship.’ It was 


en 
ittee was formed, consistin 





of the following gentlemen, for the purpose of carrying ou 

these o , by an appeal to the friends of educatio a 

the an oo of tee late Professor Booz, — 
COMMITTEE 


Sir Ropert Kane, President een’s College, Cork. 

Dr. Ryau, Vice-President, One ™ 

Dr. E.ytue, Professor of Chemistry, Q.C.C. 

Dr. O'Connor, Professor of the Practice of Medicine, Q.C.C. 
JouN ans, Esq., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 


0.0.0. 

Rost. HARKNESS, .. Professor of Geology, Q.C.C. 
Dr. Harvey, Teekay: of Midwife Qc”, a 
R. J. Kenny, Esq., Registrar, Q.C. 


Persons desirous of co-operating in the promotion of the 
above o are requested to forward, at an early 
their contributions to J.D. Canneare, Esq., Manager of the 
N —— ot — to bts Gratis and post e Va, 
may be made e@; or essrs. MACMILLAN, . 
Honrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. — Ho 








SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of Banking Busin ucted 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victose voy iow te 
A tam Ay a, Zealand, upon current terms with the 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





A CAMBRIDGE MAN, Graduate in Honours 


otherwise is anxious to meet with 
Y EMPLOYMENT of to tonne te meet, with 
LITERARY EMBLO} Address H 2 


A hile . .. Spalding’s Library, 








BANKING 





AGENTS REQUIRED. 


HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
is prepared to entertain applications for Ap- 
intments from Gentlemen having command of Fire and 
ife Business, either in London or the suburbs, or wherever 
the Company is not fully represented. 
The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the settlement of Claims. 
Irs ANNUAL INCOME IS NOW OVER . .. . « £600,000 
AND ITs FunDs IN HAND EXCEED ... « £1,000,000 


In the year 1863 alone, more than £156,000 was added to thw’ 
available funds. 


The Royal now grants Insurances on Stock and Imple- 
ments in e, &c. at half the former charge for duty. 


Transfers of Policies from other Companies received with- 
out charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 


Address, JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 29 Lombard Street. 




















































NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1809. 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every 
description at moderate rates. 
The Duty Paid by this Company in 1863 amounted to £60,772. 
The usual Commission wed on Ship and Foreign In- 
‘insurers will receive the full benefit of the reduction in 
ut 
Garrrat a) > dere te > - + £2,000,000 
BUNUAL EWOOME oo es 6 oe eo te 8 497, 


ACCUMULATED Funps . ... . ++ «. 2,233,927 
LONDON—HEAD OFFICES, 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
WEST-END OFFICE—8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





WESTERN FIRE. OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
EsTABLISHED 1842. 








Cuter Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposkl, &c. forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





[MPERIAL. FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Ca 
Fund, £1,900,000, 
INSURANCES due at Christmas should be Renewed 


within Fifteen days therefrom (last day January 9th), or 
the same will become void. 


and Reserved 





ERCULES FIRE and be INSUR- bh 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited ANNON STREET. 
Lennar, B.C NON FARIFE FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
Prospectus. 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by I 
aul mary 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Ri . Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may, me secured by an Annual Payment 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 
HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 

For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railw. 
EGENT 


Stations, to the ta, or at the Offices, 10R 
STREET, and 64 HILL. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





HE CONSERVATIVE. LAND 





Ue 


THE READER. 








= 7 JANUARY, 1865. 














EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &. 
81 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, 
' ManvracroRY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 
igh-class 
ey are 


i 
BifitONOMUAL PELESCOPES ot atl Bses, 
manufactaring 
EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 


With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2) to 4 inches. 


The PD TOATIONAL, TELESCOPES are supplied with 
best object- brass-tubes, with rack ent 
ee aeae ears aan and two , astronomical way Rico 
with aan, im, a are moun stan 
— and vertical motions, and steadying 
packed in neat cases. 


of facilities in their manufacture 
Toons Bone ee jer thetr J EDUCATIONAL 
at prices ranging from 


They also beg to solicit attention to ar 
PORTABLE ts pe MOUNTINGS. 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





(}HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
ManvracTrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





(LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspec- 
pre phera ny nd pene iayed in two large Show Rocas, 
Each uality, and some are objects of 

rad ee bactions of the first rs of 
from whom Wi.L1t14m™ 8. Burton imports them direct. 


from ..... . 78.6d.to 85 
from ... . 1§s.6d. to £16 10s. per pair. 
| ere 18s. to £16 16s. 
moderateur, from . 6s. to £9 
gallon. 


o ee bbe RE 


LIAM &. oe GENERAL 








FURNISHING IRONMONGER, non pppcentaent, to to 
H.B.H. gt ge Pe f Wales, sends a C UE gratis 
t paid. It contains w 600 Illustrations of 
mit, i etock of etal Goods and Blectro P , Nickel 
t a aa Hot-water 
Mable Ts — Pees 
le Toil are, Turnery, Iron 
ds, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet t Furniture, 
with Lista of Prices and Plans of f the Twenty Large 
Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s : and | Newman 
Yard, London, 
OFT, SURADA TE, and WHITE 2 ie. 
with & DELIGHTFUL NG FRAGRAN usin 
D SERVI SOA 


oral 


Ft Gra er oA 
Ts SS ukd cat fer Petes e 
C.& J. PED ab on tach Gesee. box, ont 


Sete ORR a 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


Where also be obtained their Prize Medal Paraffin 
may ; e 





ANDLES.—Her Maszsty’s GovERNMENT 


soa BASES BBN aie IRL 8 Po 


J.C. & _ FIELD, 
Who beg entin * the Public against spurious imitations. 
label is on the Packets and Boxes. 


m. Wholesale 
me LAMBETH, 


sto atthe Work the Kir 
rood hog Sores 
Seaver on Aap and the New 


-fitting, and no Paper or Scraping. 





AUCE.—LEA & PERRINYD’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Seiartenatie Kae 6 Penazes 


‘The Public are ed against rthl 
and see that — % PERRINS’ Wames oe 
on Wrapper, 


Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
‘ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


* «* Sold Wholesale and for Export, Pro 
Ww ; Messrs. x, Cnosee & BLACK wht i ee 
& ie. be; cal by Ones ani Ghee 











GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great EASTERN CuBEICAL Works me 
Surro.k :—Mesers, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & 


Txis St awrozacnene has been aiid for the purpose 
of g Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
= was 0 ed on the 6th of January last. under the in- 

on of ewe Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. 
Gun Cotton in its most ved 


of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 
The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectilecan be obtained 
=. a auras of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
wder 
ar 2. No smoke from the explosion. 
3. Does not foul the gun. 
4. Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 


der 
ON The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 


reowts “ the 
4; uce the =e initial velocity of projectile with 
a Rd ength of barre 
7. In projectiles of iy nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell mae equally 
into much more numerous pieces pan gunpow 
8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces ouble the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
ve force of gunpowder. 
10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, to reduce the 
rock = mae smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facili- 


tate its 
ll. — no smoke, the work can proceed much more 

— = aoing 2 less injury to health. 
n lies coal mines, bringing down much larger 
fauher with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
—_ ee quantity of work to be done in a given time 


13. The oe ht of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
~— in mining is only one sixth part of the’ weight of gun- 


14. In blasting rock under water, the wider — §. 
greater force of a given charge cheapen considerably 5 
cost of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 


Me ery to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
ut the delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Mrurrary ENGIneeRina. 
16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of 


gunpow 

17. me localised action enables the engineer to 
destro and palisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle great facility. 


18. orn "aieboles explosion, eitherin attack or defence, it 
has the vce ER of a much wider range of destructive 
power than gun 

ek For dye —— pases e. From its lightness it has the 

oat the water-tight case in which it 


of ke 
os oon ned, eepi abate sinks it to the bottom. 


For Navat WARFARE. 


2. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
shins and case-mated forts, the yy of smoke removes 
the great evil of the firing of one F Seaton 7 aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton fac tes rapid 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be ‘maintained. The absence of foul- 
ng nd and of ii is equally advantageous for naval as for 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 

22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun ‘otton. 

23. It can be transported throngh fire without danger, 
simply by bein weiiea, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as as before 

24. It is much safer ion 
manufactured in the shape or yarn. 

2%. The Patent Gun Cotton ‘i. the peculiarity of being 
entirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, 
and is constant and unalterable in its nature. 


ican owing to its being 


Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of ‘mines, engines. contractors, 


—_ ae Sa, for Gun Cotton in the various 
ed for their use. M will be sup- 
ied” in form pees eter of bore 
required, an’ Cotton mate A oa be supplied with 
it. Snstvastions es to the pao of using it in mines will 
also be supplied. 
They are pre gize > ys manufacture the Gun Sean, 
and deliver gun , adapted to ev 
description of conaeaniiion. Sd 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





| genre, door BEVERAGE. — Homeeo- 


tioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, went COCOA as being the most healthful of 
all beve . When the doctrine of Ho was first 
introdu into this comaaey. there were to obtained no 
preparaticns of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude 
state, or so 


ota: manufactured 
notice. & EPPS, of London, Homeopathic 





PPS’S HOMGZOPATHIC COCOA is Se- 


tinguished as an invigo and breakfas 
beverage, witha Pecos an nae Hascall in his werk, 
Adulterations a ood, says 
o wapertens nu ve princi every in 
to the growth and vo peinciples the | 
—e Cocoa stands v — oy ; th 

Directions—Two 

breakfast cu caer a 


meanwhile. ao fined tik. Tie, nd 11 bone 
anc ets 
Chemist. 1 og 





tioners, an 
2 


(jLERICAL and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 


OFFICES, 
728 BOROUGH ROAD, SE. . 
The Nobili Obras, Gon , brands (of Bumniioe, om 
at i of cnooln ego Toepexituly inform Sake 
ree of c a 
ee tice, with Ls Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Com- 


% Housekee Un deniable references 
a and ee oe pers. Un ee that 





EsTaBLiIsHeD 1848. 
PROFESSIONAL AGENCY. 
R. J. B. LANGLEY, MRGS., &c. 


(Kina’s Cout.), contieones, i Boe his Personal and 
prompt attention to every kind { pees aay 


edical, Legal, or other Professional Men. 
conducted with the most regard to > the = ward 


careful 
of Clients, and the Fees moderate. Ne mode 
or Pure Partnerships 


to hasers. and 
in Law and Medicine always on the Register. Highest 
references given. 


ProressiowaL Acency Orrices, 50 Linooin’s Inn Fields, 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GELLOFT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
thes UEEN,  begete inform the comme world, scholastic 
tions, the public erally, ‘by a novel appli- 
aie of his unri bp ent for steel pene Te 
has tte weds wy a on ee of es useful 
for excellence of temper, of material, and, above 
Gugewmens 3 oF rice, must ensure universal approbation, an 
compe 
ch pen bears the impress of nis nesup us a guatanine of 
quali are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
= — pn Ay and the fac-simile of his 


~' numerous persons engaged in tuition, 

<senpe pecially b En ~E. being of fferent 
w are es eir use, oO! ‘eren 
of ccinilite “ena. , and with broad 





fae suitable for the various kinds’ nergy taught in 


ls. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers erchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be sup upplied st | > Works, 
Graham Street. ham; at@lJo New York; 
and at 37 Gracechur treet, London. 


ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONE 1922 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. paid to — 
a on Orders onesie 20s. The LarGest and mos 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
_ * ——~y 3 and MB. — > Househo!l 





Plain ey ty Arms, or Address on Paper or 


or Address Dies from 3s. —Someow. am hn Sa 

the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price Listof root oy 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales. 
Writing Cases, &c., post iree. 


Partripvese & Cozens, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). Cuass 29, Exursrrion 1862. 


Each Group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 





6 Backed Seats, Adult eg = 
3 Level Tables, for 24, for } Tea Parties, ats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools. 


Invented i fcs the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton 
other "Schools and Colleges. Specimens at po a 
Museum, and other parts of London. 
oe Cuerey are respectfully invited to examine these 
esks. 
Illustrated Circular from Atrrep W1Lt1ams, Windsor. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Bernens 


Srreet, Oxrorp StTrReet, and 448 Stranp ( ite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820 > (Opposite the Public 





a@ medium f Artificial Teeth on a f 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. Theos Tocth are these aoe 
comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 


They are self- adhesive, affording support rt te. loose teeth, 
re ndecing g unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 5, 7, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and 
success of this system, vide *‘ Lancet.’ 


*,* No connection with any one of the same namé. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


R. BERRA IM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH Same, | and Palates (on an on 


rubber base), are sf etters patent, dated 

1862, whereby the contin out <. mye! wa os is avoided 
and alterations from any cause medied, ali 
wires and fastenings are unnecessa > chau are 


avoided, a greatly increased freedom o iuotion is supplied, 

a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly | and |a a fit 

perfected with the most unerrin 

while, ry Pm Pon yee and fexibility of oa » agents em- 

ployed, support is given é adjoining teeth 

when loose or rendered Tinder be the absorption of the gums. 
Consultations free. 


*,.* No connection with any of the same name. 
9 GROSVENOR STREET. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


Messrs. woTeEnsrow & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WaLEs. This 
Starch is u in the Roya. LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


Worgersroon & Co. Glasgow and London. 





SHIRTS. 
Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. 


[HRESHER'S COLOURED FLANNEL 








Dregne O ee —— ‘2 ls. per : 
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Sales by Auction. 


The Library of the late Rev. Edward W. Grinfield. 


MSS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 
Lite and Works 
Seapine & the Fine Ave. baa by Birond, WC, 
ouse, No . 
on Wednesday, lith Jan. 1865, Two following Days, at 
One o’eloek precisely, 


THE LIBRARY OF THE 
REV. EDWARD W. GRINFIELD, 


—— <. Bri hton, » deceased, Founder of ‘ The Grinfield Lec- 
Soreahip, for promoting the stu of the mee He and 
Helle tic Greek in the University of Oxfo ditor of 
aor Testamentum Grecum, editio Hellenistica,’ Pick- 
ee oe * Scholia Hellenistica in Novum Testamen- 
Pickering, 1848; and Author of various Treatises in 
Divinity comprising Thre Glossarium Suio-Gothicum ; 
Somer! Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum ; Psalte- 
rium Polyglotton ; Schilteri Thesaurus An tatum Teu- 
tonicarum, 3 vols.; Wachteri Glossarium : 
’s General Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols.; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 10 vols. ; a 8 Bibliogra- 
hical Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols.; Beds Historia 
Foolesiastica Latine et Anglo-Saxonice cum hyve ejus 
Operibus Historicis curante J Hickesii Thesaurus, 
3 vols. Jarge paper ; —. Pitan by R. Gough, 
$8 vols.; Biblia Hebraica edente B. Kennicott ; and a 
Valuable Dr teotins of Theology and Miscellaneous Lite- 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of Two Stamps. 








The Law Libraries of Two Barristers, Retiring. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, on Thursday, 
January 12, at One o'clock, 


THE LAW LIBRARIES 


of Two Barristers, retiring, oommpeiging a fine Set of the 
Year Books (best edition 18283 to 1857; 
Jurist, 1837 to 1861; Weekly heperten, 1958 to 1668; Statutes 
at Large ; Bythewood’ 8 ® Conveyancing, Sweet; Martin’s 
Conveyancing; Davidson’s Conveyancin re and other useful 
Practical Works ; also Two Series of the Reports in the 
Courts of Chancery and Common Law, House of Lords, 
Ecclesiastical and Admiralty Cases, all in good condition ; 
a Library Table, Bookshelving, &c. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues had. 





PRE LITTLE MODELLER.—How to 
Make a'MODEL FARM 48 coloured Engravings, t 
free for Seven Stam a M Ay. . Seven Biases: ® 
Model Racecourse, Sev om Stamps ; odel Railway, 
Stamps; Shakespeare’s Birthplace, ‘Deven Stamps. 


H. G. Cirarxe & Co, 252 Strand. 


ven 





HE LITTLE SHOWMAN.—How to 


Make PUNCH’S SHOW, with all the characters 
beau coloured, post free for Ei ight Stamps: a Ma- 
rionetteS ow, Seven Stamps ; a Model Stage, Seven Stamps; 
a Model Circus, Seven Stamps. 


H. G. Crarxe & Co, 252 Strand. 





HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 


Sonne, Bi mus Button, the Broken B other Goose, 
Ws 0: e Wall, and Funes and J , with Dialogues 
come > Maen al post free, for ve Stamps. 


“nL G. Crarke & Co, 252 Strand. 





E ART of ILLUMINATING 
WITHOUT A MASTER. A New Work, with Full 
Instructions in Colouring, and a imple method of making 
Raised Gold Ornamentations Right Sheets of Out- 
, containing over One Hundred Specimens from the 
in ee library of the late Georce Orror, Esq. 
Alphabets, and complete Divestiona for for Dolourias them 
like the Ovieknale Admirably suited for teaching in Schools. 
Price 5s. post free. Orders must aeaianiaie remittance. 


Newman & Orton, 13 Losdepbell Street, E.C, 





ANUALS FOR THE MAN Y— 


Gardening for the $d. — 
the Many e! or te Many, fa otment Yorming we 


for the M — Gpsdening Many, 
a Fiomer Eo eager nay Bee 


for an waditional he 2 


Lonéon: 171 Fleet Street, E.0. d 
Booksellers, and at the Hailway sone anne ” 7 





HE JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE, 
COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLE- 


conttuated iN PK erent F.R.HS., and 
RET O66, LL.D. F " 
vo Pn ge assisted an efficient 


Tilnatrated Gavan b- 

every Faceday ora in time for the day mails mails 
3d.; stamped, 4d. yy I pe 

19865, — Diy, A met folie was, cam leet Stroet, 
‘Jo of Ho M71 

To be had of all booksellers, and at the wilwen ebaiie 





Recently published, elegantly printed on toned a 
o. half-bound, uncut, price 7s, 6d. —ee 


HAKESPEARE JEST-BOOKS, _ being 


Reprints of the Early Jest-Books su to have 
been used by Shakespeare, a Hundred Mery Talys, from the 
only known copy ; also Mery Tales and Quicke Ansers, from 
the rare editions of 1580 and 1567. Edited, with Introduc- 
Spa sed Notes, a 0. os as 


George P 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
Vol. IIl. (co :. od Naa ee 


Wiis & Sormeray, 136 Strand, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


All the best Books of the Season are in Circulation or on 
Sale at MUDIE’S SFLECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand in- 
ereases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal 
New Works as they appear. 


First-Class Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Class B Subscription—HALF-A- GUINEA per Annum. 


Rooms and Literary Institutions, supplied on liberal terms. 
Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpon. 
City Office: 4 Kine Street, CHEAPSIDE. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Purchasers of Books for Public and Private Libraries, 
Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending Emigrants, and 
others, are invited to ‘apply for the JANUARY LIST of 
Books withdrawn from MUDIE’S LIBRARY for 8 ALE. 


This List contains more than One Thousand Recent 
Books, at the lowest current prices. 
New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. 
City Office: 4 King Street, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S. 

307 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


NEXT THE Roya. Potytrecunic InstTirvurion. 





Single Subscription, One Guinea. 





Family Subscriptions, Three wire a and Ten Guineas. 
Country Subscribers, Book Club: s, &c nae Two Guineas 


to any amount, according to the sup 

Great Advanta, are offered by required. to Country 
pmo: ean in the large wunibel of Volumes supplied at 
one time 


ALL THE NEW BOOKS taken, as soon as published, in 
large numbers. 

e best French, German, and Italian books also added 
immediately on publication. 

Allthe Magazines and Reviews; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer 
Jahrbucher, &c. 

The collection of STANDARD WORKS in ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN Literature is large, and has beeri accumu- 
lating since 1786. 

oa ar sme and Terms sent on application. 

4 ee of Surplus Copies (withdrawn from cir- 
culation) of Books of the past season, being clean and perfect 
copies of most popular works of the day, at very reduced 
prices, now ready. 


BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 
507 Recent Street, W. 





OREIGN 
PRICES. 


BOOKS 


ee 


AT FOREIGN 


WiuuuMms & Norcate 
have P . - -wen the following CATALOGUES of their 


1. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE—Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, &c. 
, = CATALOGUE — Philosophy, Meta- 


physics. 
riEecs PATAINGUE General Literature, History, 
vels, &c. 


. GERMAN CATALOPUE—Genarel Literature, History, 
Belles-Lett 


5. ITALIAN CATALOGUE. 

62SPANISH CATALOGUE. 

7. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE—Enuropean ' Languages. 
8. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 

9. MAP CATALOGUE—Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 


10, ae CATALOGUE—Na 
Mineralogy, Chemis Mathematica, Astro 
nomy, Medicine pv Som has te 
11. SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 


6 


 ? 


12, FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued and 
sent post-free to Purc Ts, con New ks 
and new 

13. SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS—New Books and 

recent Purchases. 


Any Catalogue sent post-free for one stamp. 
*,* All Books not in stock imported on the same terms. 
All New. Publications of interest received immediately after 
Pp on, 


Witiiams & woussee, Im ters of Foreign Books, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garon, London; 20 South 
Frederick Street, ft Edinbureh. 





HATCHARD & CO., BooksELLERs, sy 


Appo 
WALMA INTMENT, TO HLR.H. THE PRINCESS OF 


Publishers. Bibles and -Boo 
New Publications of Merit. iy aoe ok 8s Boo st Potinticals. 


Books Boun es Arranged. 
Books forwarded by Post. Libeeai Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring literary 
characters, and ee of epi = By intentions me — 


diate answer to bo Ge] ne Optel A Specimen 
cation, og ieanaae Manne: 13 Mark Lane, London. 





Book Societies, Town and Village Libraries, and Reading | 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Reprint of the First Edition, the ‘ Famous . 
Folio’ of 1628. 


Now Ready, the completed yolume of 
MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE'S 


COMEDIES, 
HISTORIES, and 
TRAGEDIES, 


Published according to the True Originall 
Copies. 


London : Printed by Isaac laggard, and Ed. Blount, 
1623; and Re-printed for L. Booth, 
307 Regent |Street, W., 1864. 
This Repint comprises three sizes; one to range with | all 
Octavo Editions of Shakespeare, another to th 


night’s Pictorial and similar Editions, the thing bene 
uniform with the Original Folio. 


The chief object in the reproduction of rs ake all critical 
ant, ha the most important edition of es ex- 


has been, not mere rece Se t should 
rove * so easey and exact ht '—page em , line 
for line, word for word, letter r for etter, ornamen for 
ornamentation—as to be excepting a more con 
* one and the self-same thing’ with its p 
attempt has been successful, the testimony he most = 


portant journals of the time ‘has satisfactorily proved, 


The Small Paper, to range with a demy 8vo. 
volume, cloth boards, antique pattern, 1 vol. 31s. 6d.; 
the Large Paper, 1 vol. crown 4to. half vellum, 
£2 12s. 6d.; the Folio (of which only 100 have 
been printed) 1 vol. half-bound, Roxburghe style, 
£5 5s. 

The Small Paper has been issued in Parts, of 
which the Third and concluding Part, containings 
the TRAGEDIES, is now ready, in an appropriate 
binding, 10s. 6d. 


Parts I. and II. contain respectively the 
COMEDIES and HISTORIES. 





EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS REVIEWS WHICH HAVE APPEARED 
IN THE Pusiic Press, 


*The only deviation from the ori which has been 
deemed legitimate is in size. The folio is an inconvenient 
size for most readers and for mont book shelves. It was 
thought that, if the form of with the 

4 object th ry _ size was 


original, none but a pedant — 
Loe is produced which is suitable for the ne ‘hand, and 


smaller. By the use of a small 
wih the chief pow A editions of o 
Aa re only one-third of the pro - 
duced, the Comedies, but Spese | ve copes . 
is to come, and in paper, print, b 
little credit to the en ame and canbe ‘of the publisher.’— 


ee December 28, 1 

r. Booth offers us this t benefit, Fe yr atek will not tu 
his reward. What he done is 

of the poet, worth more than all the critigiam, and astra 

tion, and commentary which the two 


since Shakespeare died have produced.— Press, Jan. 18, 1862. 
* This “cheerful semblance’”’ of the First Folio ought to 


be in the Ubsary, ¢ every lover of Shak whose 
abeve aco volume issued by Tate Langard 
a ee eed og is not to be .—Notes and 


Queries, January 18, 1862. 


Tae reprint is executed in a style which surpasses the 
expectation to which its eanouneemen® gave rise. —Morning 
Post, January 18, 1862. 


* Without desiring to underrate the labours which modern 
editors of Shakespeare neve | brought to yer on his mae. 
or to deny the gervices Eheea ntlemen have rendered in 


always x aw ym Bt of authority, ix some- 
what by weeds o In p . 
emendators have too often & pltciced out br ont brain and 
improvements Fey oe ser 


, ge ee ha hes aaa 


*With regard to the literal accuracy, which is jawed fipon 


desideratum, we believe qe ee resisnce be. placed 
it; and are ass eres, eae 
to secure its perfect aetity 1 eine, 

* Even re the Folio of 1623 as a onde curio- 
sty, He wil ht boon to find the _— 

t reprod in e very text in w were first 

pn > Bose en, jy FF such a cost almost 
every 8 mt may p n 
fore mane but the very wealthy could ae ald bane tenood to sente 
—Daily News, February 8, 1 

‘Mr. Booth’s t is as remarkable for beauty and ac- 
curacy as it is for cheapness. Indeed, we know of no book 
of late times which can be com WEE 9 oe the gouaiins 
tion of all these excellences. 


uarrel with 
its more le 


we will not 
old folio an 
1882. 


an our Mr. 


oy type.’—Spectator, F 









*Mr. Booth + uires no better justification for re uc- 

ina Bs Reprin —— Folio in newly-cut type than ven 

e@ appearance of certain passages—nay, this 

st renee reproduction. Bad as Isaac and 
B it’s types were A 80 





ae a rh ont It is, 
Of Shakeopear Voll. Poctens ea" 








LONDON: L, BOOTH, 3077 REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW WORKS. 


An ESSAY on the HISTORY of 


Be eels ie GOvERR EST gid Fa LEAS 
from e sens; 
Time. By JOHN, RaTRL Bert 3 New Edition, 
with Introduction, 8vo. (In January, 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. By 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 8vo. (In January. . 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


the EMPIRE. By Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Maps, in 8 Monthly Volumes, 
crown 8yo. price 6s.each. ([Vol. I. on the 31st instant. 


*,* Uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macav.Lay’s 
History of England. 


LORD MACAULAY’S MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WRITINGS, People’s Edition. Parr I. 
now now ready. To be completed in 4 Monthly Parts, price 
8. 


ye SCULPTORS : : 


ee rece and Sees, ht 5 45 Etchings and 28 


their 


ngrerings from rawings and Photo- 
KIN vols. imperial 

ie ¢, ee WISDOM of 
CHRIST and the KEY of KNOWLEDGE ; or, History 

of the Apocrypha. By ERNEST DE BUNSEN. 2 vols. 


HAGAR and ARABIA : a Ser- 


mon ed before the University of Ganbelie*. at 
the emoration of Benefactors, October 1864. By 
the Rev. J.S. HOWSON, D.D. Svo. 2s. 


,HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 


FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 


EUROPE. By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 


- 9. 
The SECRET of ‘HEGEL : : being 


the Hegelian § Principle, Form, ed 
aang By JAMES HUTCE SON STIRLING. 2 vols. 
o. ° 


10. 
LAST WINTER in ROME. By 


CHARLES R. WELD. With Portrait of Stella ( 
Roman Model) and Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. lus. 


11. 


VILLAGE LIFE in SWITZER- 


LAND. By Sorxi1a D. Detmanp. Post 8vo. 


[On Friday next. 
12, 
OUTLINE SKETCHES of the 
HIGH 4 
IA. F FOS. Write ib Pan and Colour oes 
13. 
HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER: 
sn agen Zire 4 eigen 98 yrol wth 


ce Book of one of the P bl 
300 TI re Ca. arty. O ong 4to. with AL, 


14, 
JACOB'S FLIGHT; or, a Pil- 


steps into the pee, cane and thence in oe Patriarch’ zo 
Promised Land. By Mrs. Bexr 
introduction Dr. Bexr. Map and 8 Tilustrations. 


LOUIS SPOHR’'S AUTOBIO. 


GRAPHY. Translated from the German. &vo. 14s. 


MR. J. 8. HARFORD’S PER- 
SNR STI", cite LAN 


17. 
The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a 


by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R. 
on Wood, drawn , a nge French An 
xpedit: 


ag One large Votume, 8vo. 2ls.; Ready. 


versary Meeting of the Royal Geographi 
serves :—‘ The work ought to be in the hands of all who are 
interested in Australian exploration.’ 


Now ready, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


POEMS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE. 





THE 




















Now ready, with numerous Views and Plans, 8vo. 21s. 


GEN TLEMAN S HOUSE 


HOW TO PLAN ENGLISH RESIDENCES, 


FROM THE PARSONAGE TO THE PALACE. 
WITH TABLES OF ACCOMMODATION AND COST, AND A SERIES OF SELECTED PLANS. 


By ROBERT KERR, 


Architect, Professor of the Arts of Construction in King’s College, London. 


we 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





66 Broox STREET, W. 
MESSRS. , 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & (0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MARQUIS OF 


DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
University College, Oxford; late re Poona College; 





‘and Fellow of the University o 
Volume II. ‘[Ready. 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT-BOOK. 
BAREFOOTED BIRDIE: 
A Smmpie TALE For Curistmas. By T. O'T. 


Edited by CHARLES FELIX, 


hor of ‘ Velvet Lawn,’ ‘ The Notting-Hill Mystery. ’ &. 
—— Fetes, fev. 8yo. with Tilustrations, 28. 6d. (Ready. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
TALES AT THE OUTSPAN ; 


Or, ADVENTURES IN THE WILD REGIONS OF SouTHERN AFRICA. 
By Captain A. W. DRAYSON, 
Author of ‘Sporting Scenes in South Africa,’ &c. 
Post 8vo. he with numerous Woodcuts, im 6d. 
Ready. 





THE COTTON FAMINE. 
THE HISTORY OF THE COTTON 
FAMINE. 


By R. Artuur ARNOLD. 


One Volume, 8vo. 18s. (Ready. 





MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


THE HISTORY OF A BIT OF BREAD. 


Berne Lerrers To a CHILD ON THE Lire oF MAN AND 
oF ANIMALS. 
By JEAN MACE. 

Translated from the French, and Edited by 

Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 
Author of ‘ Parables from Nature,’ &c 
One Volume, fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Also, Parr II. 


AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATIONS. 


JOHN M‘DOUALL STUART’S JOURNALS OF EX- 
PLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862. Edited 
GS. &e. eee se 
with a Portrait of ag om Author, and Twelve Page-E vings 
Angas, from Sketches 
on and accompanied by a care- 
orer’s Route across t e entire 


‘ (Ready. 
[Just ready. 





Sir Roderick I. Murchison, in his Address at the Anni- 
cal Society, ob- 


BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. 


By Tom Taytor. Translated from the ‘ Barsaz-Breiz’ 
of Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. With some 
Original Melodies harmonised by Mrs. Tom Taytor. 
With Illustrations by J. Tissot, J. E. Millais, R.A., J. 
Tenniel, C. Keene, E. Corbould, and H. K. Browne. 
Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 


*We have not, indeed, for an age had such a volume of 
ancient ballads, ‘such echoes from the archaic world rich 
underlies our very selves, such odd sanguinar irations, 
such plaintive superstitious moans from the depths of our 
common savage human nature. . The book abounds 
in illustrations, some of them of ave superior excellence. 

A very choice production, which there is little occasion 
soreecgeens further to all scholars and lovers of poetry and 
— umes 


MacmiLuan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A 


Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the 
States and Sovereigns of the Civilised World for the 
Year 1865. By Freperick Martin. Crown 8yo. strongly 
bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


* The great merit of the “ Year-Book’”’ is that its matter 
is so clearly and systematically arranged, the statistics of 
any one state or nation may be easily referred to, or those of 
two or more may be com - with each other without diffi- 
culty. It fully merits the support it claims from all who 
have an active interest in polit cs or commerce.’— Times. 


* After a year’s use of the previous issue of this book, we 
have begun to wonder how men ever did without it. e 
issue for 186 1865 is full of new work, and has prefixed to it some 
comparative tables that will suggest here and there new 
thoughts, born of a clearer knowledge, to the best informed 
politicians, ’— Examiner. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR 
MASSINGBERD.” 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. By the 


Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
£1 11s. 6d, 


‘Much racy originality, quiet pathos, and savage satire. 
. The criminal trial is admirably described, and the 
conflicting evidence of the “mad doctors” is extremely 
using. The conclusion of the story is well man- 
coud aa satisfactory . is clever and he 3§ nn go 
ing novel includes, among its many and varied Cipiins, to 
ration, a specimen of poetry entitl The 
Death of Cromwell,”’ A a is of rare and distinguished ex- 
cellence. ’— Morning Po 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR 
OF REDCLYFFE,’ &c. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 


COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered and 
Narrated by the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
With a Vignette from aStatuette of Miss Nightingale. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

Macmitutan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66 Brook Street, W. 





COUNTRY PARSON. Srconp Series. By the Auth 
i ing Recreations of a Country Parson,’ Post 8y0. 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS of a 


ras hs tf RAPS : Selections from the Contri- 


A. K. H. B. to 
Words. Post bro, 4, Fraser's Magazine and Good 


19. 
The SIX SISTERS of the VAL- 


Historical Roman 
_ MoohE Me ce. By W. BRAMLEY- 


Cheaper Edition. 14 Illustrations. 
London : iditenan, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


ELSIE; FLIGHTS 


This day, in fep. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


INTO FAIRY LAND; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ JONATHAN OLDAKER,’ ETC. 





LONDON : 





ROBERTS, & GREEN. 


a ee 


4 


EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 
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THE FRENCH IN SENEGAL. 


HE French colony of Senegal in Western 
Africa, offers many points of intrinsic in- 
terest and many more of curious contrast to the 
English colonies on the same coast. Its pre- 
sent development is considerable, its natural 
advantages great, and its future full of ambi- 
tious hopes. The affairs of Senegal have been 
administered with little interruption for the 
last ten years by the same zealous officer, 
General F'aidherbe, who has thrown his whole 
heart into his work. He has governed his 
colony with vigour and consistency, and has 
forwarded its interests with an unusual amount 
of enlightened enterprise. Senegal is no mere 
commercial settlement that has grown into 
importance by its unaided capabilities of 
growth, but it is the result of an effort on the 
of France to extend her commerce and 
impose her influence on the negro races. 

If a navigator were to coast Africa from 
Gibraltar southwards, the sandy Sahara would 
continually lie on his left, until he was far 
beyond the latitude of Madeira and Teneriffe. 

ter 1,800 miles the sand would suddenly 
cease, where a great and deep river, a mile 
broad, steals into the sea behind a long sand- 
bank. This river is the Senegal, the nor- 
thern border of fertility in Western Africa. 
The change from sand to cultivation is in 
some instances absolutely abrupt, but it is 
usually more gradual. In the narrow transi- 
tional district is placed the colony of Senegal, 
which is inhabited by transitional races. These 
are the Foulahs on the one hand, and the 
Mandingoes and Joloofs on the other. The 
Foulahs are light-coloured but somewhat in- 
ferior in race to the Berbers of the desert to 
the north; the others are perfectly black, 
but far superior in breed and more Caucasian 
in feature than the tribes of negroes to the 
South. 

The Senegal is navigated, charted and occu- 
pied by the French, to a distance of 350 
miles, in a direct line from the sea-board, and 
for two or three times that distance along the 
water-way. By its help they have bitten 
deeper into the huge continent of Africa than 
we have succeeded in doing from any of our 
colonies on the same coast; deeper than the 
most distant settlement, now abandoned, on 
the banks of the Niger. The capabilities of 
the Senegal for navigation, though great, are 
imperfect. Like many other tropical rivers it 
is partially closed during the dry season of the 
year. Large vessels can always penetrate to 
a distance of 100 miles, in direct line from the 
sea-board, but thenceforward they are obliged 
to await the period of high waters. Insuffi- 
cient as these broken means of communica- 
tion would prove for the needs of a large com- 
merce, they are no despicable aid to the wants 
of a young African colony. They enable the 
French to hold an extensive district under 
strict surveillance, and to supply and relieve 
their distant depédts with annual regularity. 

The colony of Senegal is a miniature Algeria. 
Its capital St. Louis, lying twenty miles from 
the mouth of the river, is asserted by General 
Faidherbe to be the best-built town in western 
Africa. Captain Aube, of the French navy, 
who has written a valuable paper on the navi- 
gation of the river, in the Revue Coloniale, de- 
scribes St. Louis in animated terms. He says: 


that commerce crowds from all sides to its 
markets. The river carries to it tle produc- 
tions of the vast regions that it traverses, and 
land caravans bring merchandise from the 
countries situated at a distance from the 
banks of the river. Yet the appearance of the 
town is no less military than commercial. By 








the side of the merchantmen from Europe and 
mat-covered barges from the far interior lie 
despatch boats ready for service, with their 
bright guns and gay ensigns. The same con- 
trast, or rather duality of appearance, pervades 
the place. Spahis, artillerymen, and other 
soldiers and sailors in various uniforms, sug- 
gest the idea of a French garrison town; white 
the dense crowds of natives of many races, the 
sandy streets, and the palm trees, recall the 
thoughts to Africa, and to Africa within the 
tropics. 


sists of 2,000 men, one-third French and two- 
thirds native. In addition to these is the 
militia and an available body of 3,000 volun- 





teers, of whom 1,000 have frequently been | 


called out to assist in recent battles. The 
navy is composed of 13 vessels: 10 of these are 
steamers of from 20 to 80 horse-power, and they 
carry from two to four guns each. The whole 
population of soldiers, sailors, and employés, 


From published returns of May 1863, we | they sell the 


learn that the effective force of the colony con- | cheap rate, and repurchase this same maize at 


| a high rate six months after. 


Joloofs that they are the tallest, finest, and 


They 


pression 
improvident, and fickle. Like almost all 
negroes, they are very brave, partly from want 
of power to 1 sige danger and partly from 
the insensibility of their nervous system. 
They are agriculturists and fishermen, but will 
never work more than is necessary to supply 
the wants of the time —. After harvest, 

ater part of their maize at a 


As they sow 
year by year the bare quantity they expect 
to use, 1t almost always happens that a scarcity 

revails during the months preceding harvest, 
from their having ill calculated their wants. 


_ Notwithstanding these continued privations, 


with their families, amounts to 1,462 souls. | 
The annual cost of the colony to France, in- | 


elnding naval charges, which do not appear in 
ordinary estimates, is 214,000/. The actual 
annual value of its imports and exports, in- 
cluding those of Goree, is only 600,000/. 
These have doubled in the last twenty years. 
No less than two-thirds of the exports con- 
sist of gum arabic, and nearly all the rest of 
ground-nuts and hides. Only one-fifteenth 
part of the total exports is assigned to the 
aggregate produce of ivory, wax, gold, ostrich 
feathers, palm oil and oil-yielding grains. 

The value of this colony to France com- 
pared with the cost of its maintenance is 
therefore very small, but its life is active and 
its hopes are great. Situated as we have de- 
scribed it to be on a country occupied by three 
races, the Foulahs, Mandingoes, and Joloofs, 
having also the Moors and Berbers imme- 


diately to the north, and negro races to the | 


south, its liability to internal agitation can | 
easily be understood. These people are, each 

and all of them, very respectable antagonists 

to the forces commanded by the colony, and | 
unless the French had been able to play one | 
race against another, they, could never have | 
maintained their position. The king of one | 
single state on the upper Senegal, that of | 
Fouta Toro, has 13,000 horsemen, and the in- | 
habitants of the desert are yet more formi- | 
dable. A recent number of the Revue Coloniale 
contains an account of the military expeditions 
undertaken by the French during the last four 
years. Itis impossible to read them without 
acknowledging the great pluck, hard fighting, 
and military genius, though on a small scale, 
with which they were conducted. Movable 
columns were sent rapidly and effectively to 
distant points. Military posts, which are also 
trading stations, were established throughout 
the country, and whenever a rebel chief had to 
be punished, the French took care to beat him 
thoroughly and to follow up their blows till 
they had utterly subdued, or even exterminated 
him. The consequence has been that the French 
have emancipated themselves from a humiliat- | 
ing dependence on the pleasure of the native 
chieftains when prosecuting their commerce. 
A few years ago they were compelled to pa 

tribute whenever they ascended the Senegal, 
and they were forbidden to traffic except at 
certain fixed points on its banks, and only dur- 
ing the period of regularly established fairs. 
Now all claim to tribute has been ceded,-and the 
native traders bring whatever they may have 
to sell, at all seasons of the year, to the French 


depéts. 

The Moors, Berbers, and Foulahs being 
all of them Mussulmans, give the French 
a great deal of trouble, owing to the haughti- | 
ness of their character and the intolerance of | 
their creed. The Mandingoes and Joloofs 
have much of the ordinary negro character, 
being submissive to a strong arm, and intellec- 
tually gee es of coping with European in- 
vaders. Those who are still pagans attach 
themselves readily to the French, who make 
and unmake their chiefs, but appear, on the 
whole, to treat the people with consideration 


they are a happy people. Sober in their own 
homes, they abandon themselves to drunkenness 
in the most deplorable manner, if they do not 
happen to be Mussulmans, whenever they come 
within reach of European stores. Their kings, 
queens, and chiefs are drunk from the day on 
which they enter upon their functions till the 
day of their deaths, which, owing to the bad 
brandy of Senegal commerce, is seldom long 
deferred. In confirmation of this ch of 
excessive intoxication, we incidentally learn 


from Captain Aube, that Birahima III., of 








and kindness, General Faidherbe says of the 
5 


Cayor, lately died of drinking off at a single 
draught, a pint of a mixture he had himself 
concocted, half-of absinthe and half of Eau 
de Cologne ! 

The hope of the French in Senegal is to at- 
tract the commerce of the Soudan, which now 
crosses the Sahara to Tunis and Morocco, at 
great cost and risk, and obstinately refuses to 
select the Algerian route. Also to encourage 
the development of the far more extensive 
trade that is suppressed for want of ade- 
quate vent. The source of the Senegal is 
very near that of the Niger, and the extreme 
navigable parts of the two rivers are little more 
than 200 miles apart. It is the earnest effort 
of the French to connect the two rivers by a 
safe route, and then to extend the same se- 
curity to traffic on the upper waters of the 
Niger that they have already established on 
the Senegal. If they should hereafter succeed 
in their endeavour, they will have created a 
commercial highway, sweeping with a vast 
arc from the mouth of the Senegal, through 
Timbuctu, to the mouth of the Niger. Un- 
fortunately little hope exists of developing a 
commerce adequate to repay the cost of a 
serious effort to effect so grand a result, other- 
wise the intervening tribes might be bribed 
and forced into order. Their remarkable in- 
tolerance in regard to European interference 
of any kind, seems far too great to yield to 
ordinary attempts at conciliation. It isa matter 
of most serious difficulty even for a single tra- 
veller to penetrate from Senegal to Timbuctu. 
-General Faidherbe believes that if security 
were established in the western Soudan, the 
whole of its commerce would down the 
Senegal or the Niger, and the Sahara would 


| cease to be traversed by caravans. Under 


these circumstances, the tribes who inhabit 
the desert oases would be stinted of their 
a means of subsistence. They would 
starved on the one hand, and on the other 
they would be attracted from their homes 
by the prospect of greater comfort than 
the desert ever afforded. He also maintains 
that no tribe ever took up their residence 
in the Sahara, except under the stress of poli- 
tical pressure. He believes that no tribe 
would reside there long after that pressure was 
withdrawn. It is true that chieftains become 
assionately attached to their desert homes, 
Dut it is for the sake of their independence 
and kingly state. If their subjects were 
tempted to more genial lands, the masters 
would be sure to follow. General Faidherbe 
concludes that if the countries bounding the 
Sahara to the north and to the south, were 
governed in an orderly manner, the population 
of the desert would gradually drain away, all 
traffic through the Sahara would cease, and its 
famous oases would be left untenanted. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LIFE WITH THE ESQUIMAUX. 


Life with the Esquimaux : the Narrative of Captain 
Charles Francis Hail, from May 1860 to Sep- 
teinber 1862: with the results of a long inter- 


course with the Innuits, §c. fc. With maps and | 


one lmndred illustrations. In Two Volumes. 
(Sampsow Low, Son, and Marston, 1864.) 


more selon interesting event has hap- 


ned in modern times than the loss of the | 





whole of Sir John Franklin’s gallant following. | 


The failure of each successive searching expe- 
dition only increased the anxiety with which 
the civilised world watched for a solution of 
their fate, and M‘Clintock’s discovery but lifted 
a corner of the veil; and left all the details of 
the sad’ story still untold. The strong feeling 
of the country obliged an unwilling Govern- 
ment to send out several searching expeditions, 
but, when the labours of the explorers had 
limited* the unexamined area almost to one 
spot, the Admiralty refused to complete the 
search. They discouraged the expedition of 
M‘Clintock, and, on his return, no further in- 


en was even hinted at. Yet it was | 
well that if the coasts of King William’s | ( ‘ \ 
_ complete inexperience in all matters connected 


Island and the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
which M'Clintock traversed with snow on the 
ground, were examined later in the season, 


many additional discoveries would be made, 


even if the logs and journals of the Erebus v 
‘ | tions astronomically. 


and Terror were not recovered. 

It was felt at the time by many Arctic 
officers, and by those in England who have 
their country’s honour nearest at heart, that it 
was°a shameful thing thus to abandon the 
search when so little remained to be done. 
“But it was ve 
would: do nothing more, and so no further at- 
tempt was’ made to learn the fate and secure 
the: resalta of the labours of our brave coun- 


trymen: The half-solved question was allowed | | i 
| from its moorings, and dashed her to pieces on © 


Thus his ; o | ; 
us his intended expedition to _ Seoteh and American whalers, and that it has 


finally toremain in this unsatisfactory state. 

Doubtless there were few thinking men 
dwelling in lands where English is spoken, 
who had* not watched the proceedings of the 
Arctic searching expeditions with anxious in- 
terest. In the British Isles, in Australia, 
among our brethren across the Atlantic, the 
ae Sir John Franklin’s disappearance 
and of ‘the numerous endeavours to ascertain 
his fate’ were familiarly known, Many, too, 
must-have felt that the search ought to be 
co But, while many think, it is only 
few that are ready to act, fewer still to act 
alonéyto come forth single-handed and say, 
‘I -will'steprin and do what is left undone.’ 
Such’ aone, however, has appeared, and the 
resultssof his first essay are recorded in the 
two voltimes which are now before us. He 
comes, not from among the naval officers of 

‘or America, not from among the 
whalers, nor from any of the seafaring classes, 
but froma quarter where one would‘loat ex- 
pect to‘meet with an Arctic explorer, from an 
inland town of the United States. 

Charles Francis [Hall is a native of Cincin- 
nati; in-the:state of Ohio, and was, we believe, 
an-editor of anewspaper. He knew nothing 
of thesea, and his previous habits had in no 
way qualified him to undertake an exploit of 
this'naturey His motive for making an at- 
temptof such extraordinary difficulty must be 
told in his‘own words. He says :— 

Invoneword, it seemed to me as if I had been 
calledyif I may so speak, to try and do the work. 
My heart felt sore at the thought of so great a 
mystery ane emece with any of our fellow crea- 
tures—especially akin to ourselyes—yet remainin 
unsolved. Why could not their true ‘ate be pan 
tained? Why should not attempts be made again 
and again, until the whole facts were properly 


known? . . . I said to myself, ‘Since 
Wee ces abandoned the field, let me, a hum- 


citizen of the United States, try to give to the 
Stars and Stripes the glory of tilt continuing it, 
and perchance succeed in accomplishing the work.’ 
» after mature deliberation, I deter- 

mined'to mike the effort. My convictions were 
rong, and I could not resist the desire upon me. 

I determined, therefore, to try, and, first of all, get 
.what«means were in my power, then find a way. 
Courage and resolution were all that I mesdaby 


| 


| 








and though some persons might not concur in the 
wisdom or prudence of my effort, still, as my mind 
was upon it, try it I would, and try it I did. 


His plan is one of the boldest and most 
daring that we ever remember to have heard 
of. He resolved to embark in one of the 
Davis Straits whalers, with a boat, and to be 
put-on shore among the Esquimaux; to learn 
their language, to live as they live, and to in- 
duce a crew of them to accompany him in his 
boat to King William’s Island, or to the coast 
of Boothia. He intends to make a thorough 


examination of the coasts traversed by | 


M‘Clintock, at the time of year when they 
will be clear of snow, and to learn the truth 
from the Esquimaux, feeling convinced that 





| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


they know it, ‘only that it will require pecu- | 


liar tact and much time to induce them to | citeuhal diidaia oh ths Mirth.” aciie of 


to throw himself into the very heart of the | a a tee le ae ee 


make it known.’ In short, he is determined 


Arctic regions, quite alone, and to place his life | 


in the hands of the Esquimaux for an indefi- 
nite time. Truly the days of knight-errantry 
are not quite gone by. 

Mr. Hall embarked on board a whaler with 
his expedition boat, in May 1860: and the ac- 


count he gives of his sufferings from sea-sick- | 
ness at once impresses us with the idea of his | 


with the sea. He had to begin from the very 
beginning, to get over his sea-sickness and 
find his sea legs, as well as to learn to manage 
a boat, to survey a coast, and to fix his posi- 
He set resolutely to 
work, his whole soul was in his enterprise, and 


have made him a proficient observer. 
The whaler touched at Holsteinborg, on the 


_ coast of Greenland, and then stood over to the 


certain that the Government | 


_ Frobisher Bay, where th tain i | : ; . 
pwn ae Geter ee ary Mae on oe | several of the points and islands named by Fro- 


fishing station on the west coast of Davis 
Strait, between Northumberland Inlet and 


winter. Here, on the 27th of September, a 


fearful gale tore Mr. Hall’s expedition boat 


the rocks. 


the coast of Boothia was rendered impossible, | 
until he could return to America for another 
boat. This delay, which appeared so terrible | 
_a misfortune at the time, has probably in- 
_ creased his chances of success; for, during the 


two winters that the whaler was detained in 
those regions, he learned the Esquimaux 
language, inured himself to their habits, and 
gained much valuable experience. The time, 
therefore, was well spent, and it has enabled 
Mr. Hall to produce a book which, in spite of 
occasional tediousness and offences against 
good taste, is full of well-told adventures, and 
contains the best and mest graphic account of 
the customs and mode of living of the Esqui- 
maux with which we are acquainted, not ex- 
cepting those of Egede and Crantz. 

As soon as the whaler was iced in for the win- 


_ ter, Mr. Hall established a friendship with the 


Esquimaux, began to learn their language, to 
wear their dress, to eat their food, to adopt 
their customs, and to go away on long hunting 
expeditions with them in the depth of winter. 
That resolution must indeed have been great 
which could induce any one but an Innuit to 
live as'an Innuit lives. The whole narrative 
leaves an impression that the author’s will is 
one that is not easily shaken; and that to a 
genial s ee eart he unites an in- 
domitable, hard-headed perseverance, such as 
M‘Clintock displayed when he turned back 
into the ice, after he was drifted out, during 
that first terrible winter, 

Mr. Hall was away for six weeks during 
Jariuary and February, sleeping in a heap of 
Esquin.aux, in their igloos or snow huts, feast- 
ing with them on whale hide, raw seal’s entrails, 
blood, and blubber, and often starving ‘with 
them. On his return to the ship he continued 
his daily visits to the Innuits in their igloos, 
and on two occasions he attended their dying 
women, after they had been abandoned by their 
“secs His numerousacts of kindness must 

ave made some impression on these wild 
ple; but ee mode of life, and the 
extreme diffic iv of preserving existenes from 
one year to another, render them little acces- 
sible to feelings of gratitudéor friendship, In 
6: 


— 





the spring and summer Mr. Hall made expe- 
ditions up Frobisher Bay, the southern shore 
of which is the Meta Incognita of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and on one of these occasions he received 
treatment from the leading Innuit of his party, 
which must have produced serious thoughts as 
to what he might hereafter have to endure, 
when completely at the mercy of these savages. 
He was anxious to examine the southern side 
of the bay, and the Innuit Koojesse determined 
to go over to the north side— 

When Koojesse, who steered the boat, was di- 
recting our course away from. the Kingaite side, 


_ and when I requested him to remain where I 


wished to make an examination, he curtly and 
even savagely replied, ‘You stop; I go.’ I was 
obliged to smother my anger, and submit to the 
mortification of being obliged to yield before these 


God is with me here and everywhere. If I die at 
the hands of these treacherous people, I die in 
faith that I am in the performance of my duty. 


Mr. Hall adds :— 

Reflection has convinced me that I can hardly 
blame them, as I then did. They are born free as 
their native wilds, and they have no one to control 
or check them. They are in so many points natu- 
rally noble in their character, and I received so 
much kindness at their hands, that it would be 
unjust to make their obstinate self-will a cause 
of great complaint. 

It is clear, however, that Mr. Hall will find 
an Innuit crew, on a boat voyage of some hun- 
dreds of miles, exceedingly difficult to manage ; 


two years and a half of constant practice will | yet, if they are to be controlled, it will be by 


the tact and temper of this brave, simple- 
minded, warm-hearted Cincinnati editor. 

The chief results of Mr. Hall’s exploring ex- 
vursions in 1860 and 1861, are his su posed dis- 
covery of the remains of Sir Martin Frobisher’s 
expedition of 1573-78, his identification of 


bisher, and his discovery that the inlet hitherto 
called Frobisher’s Strait is merely a bay. It is 
true that this inlet had before been visited by 


long been known to be a bay; but no one had 
ascertained the fact by a careful survey, 
and Mr. Hall is, therefore, fully entitled to all 
the credit of thisdiscovery. He has, we think, 
satisfactorily identified the Countess of War- 
wick’s Sound of Frobisher; and his discovery 
of coals, and of bricks which may have been 
those landed for building a house for Fro- 
bisher’s miners, all covered with the moss of 

s, is exceedingly interesting. Mr. Hall 
gives great weight to a tradition he heard from 
an aged uimaux woman concerning the 
arrival of ships long ago, which he believes to 
be those of Frobisher; and if the memory of 
the visit of the old Elizabethan navigator has 
indeed been handed down, he argues that the 
arrival of Sir John Franklin’s people, only 
seventeen years ago, will be fresh in the minds 
of the Innuits of King William’s Island. 

In July 1864, Mr. Hall, undismayed by the 
experience he had acquired of the hardebipe 
of Arctic travelling, sailed om his second at- 
tempt to reach King William’s Island, with 
the view of scraping together every vestige of 
the Franklin expedition. It is an heroic under- 
talkking;.and he carries with him the warmest 
sympathy of English geographers. 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


The Gentleman's House; or how to plan English 
Residences, from the Parsonage to the Palace. 
By Robert Kerr, F.R.1L.B.A., Architect, &e. 
(London: John Murray, 1864.) 


ACON commences his essay on Building 
by laying it down that ‘Houses are 
built to live in, and not to look on; therefore 
let use be preferred before uniformity, except 
where both may be had.’ Mr. Kerr’s volume 
is a long and elaborate practical comment po 
the words of the sage and luxurious author 
of the philosophy which thought it not be- 
neath its dignity to care for ‘the relief’ of 
man’s estate;’ and the style which, on the 
whole, he recommends is that of Bacon’s own 


périod, with, in great houses at least, and as 
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Lord Verulam desizes: ‘ a side for the banquet 
and a side for the household; the one for feasts 
and triumphs, and the other for dwelling.’ 
The Centleman’s House! what a crowd of 
pleasant ic:eas and recollections the very name 
calls up. The porch, with its air of welcome, 
receiving the expected guest, as it were, with 
open arms, but speedily passing him onwards 
to be more securely folded within the hospi- 
table comforts of the inner mansion. e 
dining-room, with all its appliances—not too 
far from the kitchen, and in easy but not too 
abrupt communication with the drawing-room. 
The drawing-room itself—the centre of ele- 
gance and refined taste, the place from which 
the best and brightest influences are shed 
throughout the house—how pleasant it may 
be as a morning reception room, especially if a 
well-chosen aspect, and a go 
visible through its windows, are added to its 
internal attractions. How charming at night 
when the men return to its delights after that 
interval of temporary separation between the 
sexes—that ‘half-hour away from the women’ 
which Mr. Gally Knight used to say had so 
important an effect in giving some of its best 
features to English society. Then the library 
—what thoughts of well-selected and well- 
bound and well-placed volumes—that word 
arouses—with light and tables so arranged 
that every one can sit to read or write 
with comfort. 
guests, we may sometimes penetrate beyond 
the outer courts of the domestic temple, 
and enjoy the privilege of admission to 
the holiest sanctuaries in which the Lares 
are worshipped—what snug boudoirs, what 
cosy ‘own rooms,’ may we not find in the 
tleman’s house of the nineteenth century. 
r would we discuss the fragrant weed, against 
which Dean Close and his supporters are now 


fulminating their counterblasts, what a choice | 


room may we not expect to find for the a vem 
—perhaps with a fine view of the surrounding 
country from a tower—or with an open bal- 
cony for summer evenings—but, at any rate, 
well ventilated and lighted, and as Mr. Kerr 
describes it, ‘a charming chatting-room, with 
smoking allowed:’ Or would we knock about 
the balls on their level verdure, with the 
earnest gkill of a good player, or only as a 
more strenuous form of idleness, or perhaps as 
an excuse for a flirtation—means for pursuing 
this pastime also we shall find provided, with 
all Too conveniences, by the skill of the 
modern architect; and the billiard-room 
figures as one of the looked-for luxuries of the 
gentleman’s country house. 


Nor, if we happen to be sulky or unwell 
shall we have to sacrifice any material comfort. 
Well-planned and cheerful guest-chambers are 
prepared to receive us in our hours of retire- 
ment. For married dignity the best shall be 
reserved, with every consideration of comfort 
taken into account in the relative places of 
doors, windows, fireplaces, and position of the 
furniture; though why ‘the left is the proper 
lady’s side of the room’ as Mr. Kerr says it is, 
we must confess our own utter and humble 
ignorance. Then there shall be bachelor bed- 
rooms, to which single guests are shown with 
some kind of apology, as if they were not 
often the most charming quarters in the 
house. ‘The corridors, galleries, and passages 
shall all have had due care bestowed on them 
in the construction of the edifice. They shall 
not be too large, nor too cramped: they shall 
always lead to something; and, in the words 


of an eminent dignitary of one of the univer- 


‘ities, they shall be ‘ places of transit and not 
if lounge.’ In houses of a grander character 
we may expatiate in the glories of the state 
(ining-room and drawing-rooms. We may 
aance, not in a room hastily extemporised for 
the purpose, but in a stately ball-room ex- 


. pressly laid out in the design ; and may enjoy 


our Handel and Mozart in an appropriate 
music-room especially contrived for acoustic 
purposes. But however moderate the arrange- 
ment,-or whatever their size and magnificence, 
we shall come to the conclusion that the real 
points of comfort are the same substantially in 
every class of house. There must be the 


means of showing hospitality on the scale 





land scape | 


Or if, as old and familiar | 


ionate to the owner’s means or his love 
of his ies. There must be ample provision 
for material comfort, for the gratification of cul- 
vated tastes, and for seclusion during a part 
of the day, and all the night. But when every 
contrivance of luxury and every means of 
magnificence is exhausted, it will be found 
that, ‘the perfection of elaboration is the 
attainment of simplicity, and the duke and 
duchess have acquired at last the homely 
comfort of simple gentlefolk.’ 

The greater part of the present volume is 
devoted—and most usefully devoted—to the 
consideration of the best methods of arranging 
and grouping the various chambers and pas- 
sages which constitute the interior of a house. 
It is here that the greatest changes and the 
largest measure of improvement may be re- 
marked in the progress of domestic architec- 
ture. The Saxon kings and thanes of the 
highest dignity dwelt in halls, whose single 
chamber sufficed for every purpose to them- 
selves, their families, and retainers of all de- 
grees. All lived, and eat, and slept in the 
one common room, in such total defiance of 

_modern requisitions of comfort, health, and 
decency as would now expose their royal and 
noble owners to the visits of the sanitary 
officer and police inspector, and ensure convic- 
tion for a variety of offences. Young and old, 
servants and masters, shared the same table 
and floor. There was no thought of privacy, 
or of chambers appropriated for sleeping. 
Under the most modern improvements the 
servants in a gentleman’s house have certainly 
gained more in proportion than their em- 
ployers, and no change of feelings and man- 
ners is more remarkable than that which has 
taken place during the intervening centuries 
in the relations of the heads of families and 
their domestics. Once all occupied the same 
chamber—now, the great object is to separate 
them as much as possible, under the notion, as 
Mr. Kerr puts it, that the family constitutes 
one community and the servants another. In 
an agreryethll xy of view, this may be 
right, but morally and socially it must surely 
be wrong. 

The sketch of the history of domestic archi- 
tecture in England which fills the first seventy 
pages of the volume is interesting, and, like 
the rest of the work, free from technical de- 
tails. Beginning from the eleventh century, 
the development of the residences of the upper 
classes in this country, from their earliest and 
rudest to their latest and most perfect type, is 
traced and illustrated. Among the Saxons 
there was little more than a weather-proof 
erection, without any thought of defence or 
ornament. Under the Normans an English- 
man’s house was literally his castle, but was 
more like what we should now consider his 

rison—if, indeed, it would not be condemned 
modern humanitarians as too uncom- 
fortable for the reception of convicted crimi- 
nals. Of this — plans of Castleton, in 
Derbyshire, and of the White Tower in the 
Tower of London, are given as examples. In 
the next century the growth of monastic estab- 
lishments afforded scope for the improvement 
of accommodation, of which the builders of the 
time did not fail to take advantage. Manor- 
houses, too, and granges began to be erected 
with some pretensions to a rough kind of com- 
fort. A private chamber, together with a se- 
parate kitchen and other offices, were added to 
the primitive hall. During the reigns of Henry 
III. and Edward I. the old donjon keeps were 
abandoned as dwelling-places, although they 
may have been maintained for purposes of de- 
fence; and more commodious dwellings, re- 
sembling the detached manor-houses of the 
time, were built within the fortified precincts 
of the castles. Or, as at Caernarvon and 
Jonway, better residentiai accommodation was 
incorporated with structures whose primary 
objects were military. All this time internal 
staircases were the exception and not the rule, 
| and no distinct thoroughfares or corridors 
were provided so as to prevent the rooms 
themselves from being used as passages. The 
fire still burnt without a chimney in the centre 
of the hall, and windows of glass were a rare 





and almost unknown luxury. In the four- 
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teenth century something like privacy was in- 
troduced. e common hall grew in size and 
magnificence, but there were added to it family 
living rooms, with a ‘lady’s bower,’ and 
household offices of a permanent character. 
There would also be interior stairs, and glazed 
windows, and fireplaces with chimneys in the 
bee nor is the best houses there would be 

-chambers’ especially set apart as sleepi 

rooms. To this Fist sia be 2 wi ) a ed 
others, the well-known Mote at Ightham, in 
Kent, and a great deal of Warwick Castle and 
Kenilworth, of the latter of which a complete 
plan is given. The fifteenth century may be 
described as a time of transition, during whith 
general amelioration was going on, yet with 
no very striking change. During the next 
hundred years came in the so-called Tudor 
style, which may still be accepted as probably 
that which is best suited both for the interior 
and exterior requirements of a modern English 
house, At Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, t 
were one hundred and twenty distinct apart- 
ments, comprising nearly everything that 
would now be demanded, and of this (as of 
many other examples) a plan is furnished by 
Mr. Kerr. The seventeenth century saw the 
rise of the revived classic style of architecture, 
first fairly transplanted to English soil from 
Italy by fnigo Jones. It admits of great ex- 
ternal grandeur and beauty. The magnificent 
piles of Blenheim and Castle Howard show on 
a great scale how much variety and picturesque 
beauty the school of Palladio was capable of 
producing. Scores of houses of more or less 

retension in every county built during the 
ast two hundred years attest its extensive and 
long-continued favour in England. Both ex- 
ternally and internally superb effects can be 
created by it; nor is it so intractable in its 
necessary conditions of symmetry as to ex- 
clude a good deal of possible modification for 
the purposes of domestic comfort. Practically, 
it is between the Elizabethan and some form 
of Rénaissance that modern choice lies: and 
one of the best devised and most useful parts 
of Mr. Kerr’s book is that in which he repre- 
sents the same house, as to the number and 
general arrangement of rooms, but built in 
different external styles. So that any gentle- 
man, having determined upon the extent of 
accommodation he requires, and his intended 
outlay, may judge for himself between the 
conflicting attractions of the Elizabethan, Pal- 
ladian, Palatial, Rural, or French-Italian, 
English Rénaissance, Medizval, Cottage, or 
Scotch Baronial styles. The book will be of 
great use to every one who is so happy as to 
want to build and to have the means of in- 
dulging in that most fascinating occupation. 
Nor will it be found less interesting, with its 
many plans and illustrations, to those whose 
castles can only be built in the air, and who 
will be able to raise many noble and charming 
structures without the risk of disappointment, 
ypon the comparison of the actual building 
with its appearance on paper; and without the 
disagreeable termination of fighting about 
extras and having to pe the architect’s 
charges and the builder's bill. The ‘aspect 
compass’ at page 90 will be found very ser- 
viceable. It wl to matters in the choice of 
a site and placing of a house, which are simple 
enough, but which are often neglected, and 
can never afterwards be set right. 

We cordially agree in the remarks made 
upon that blind fondness for pappoee’ mediz- 
val authenticity, under whose dominion much 
that is get | ugly in architecture ‘has, 
within the last few years been perpetrated. 
But ample justice is done to the views 
and aims of those who maintain that the use 
of the pointed arch and its concomitants offers 
the best security for obtaining truth, grace, and 
vigour, and who believe that it has some sort of 
national claim upon Englishmen for its adoption. 

Verbal criticism is almost out of place in deal- 
ing with a book which may be strongly eom- 
mended as practically and efficiently fulfilling 
all that it undertakes to do. Treating, as it 
does, of styles of architecture, it need not be 
closely examined as to its style of writing; but 
we should at least like to know what authority 
Mr. Kerr has for such a word as ‘ remeed.’ 
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_ JAMES’S TASSO. 


The Jerusalem Delivered of ‘Torquato Tasso; trans- 


lated into English Verse by John Kingston 


James, Kt., M.A. (London: Longmans, 1865.) 


5 eg preux chevaliers of epic translation have, 
in 


these latter days, so almost exclusively 
vowed their gery, to the fascinating beauties 


and difficulties of Homer’s and Dante’s crea- 
tions, that it is with something like surprise we 
greet the announcement cf a new version, in 
two volumes, of the Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Time was, however, when Tasso’s masterpiece 
had also her wooers in abundance. Before 
Tasso himself was in the grave, Carew had 
‘done’ his poem into English eight-line stan- 
zas. Five or six years afterwards, Fairfax put 
forth his more famous version. Later, came 
the -translations of Hoole, Hunt, Brooke, 
Doyne: the three last little known or cared 
for: and coma the very meritorious version 
of Wiffen. Yet Sir J. K. James says that a 
new translation of Tasso is a desideratum in 
English literature. Perhaps so. Of the two 
best that have been made, Fairfax’s, though 
bright with the fire of genius, is undoubtedly 
uaint and old-fashioned; not by any means 
teral, and too much defaced by rough and 
homely diction. Wiffen’s is somewhat stiff: 
and, from being written in the Spenserian 
stanza, lacks the briskness proper to a narrative 
poem in oftava rima, Sir J. K. James is right, 
we think, in adopting the elegiac metre in al- 

‘ ternate rhymes. In so difficult a task as that 
of transfusing the meaning and spirit of an epic 
of twenty cantos into a foreign and an alto- 
gether alien language, the shackles of rhyme 
Should be made as easy as possible, consistently 
“with a good representation of the march of the 
a metre. Fairfax adopted that metre 
itself: , the triple alternate rhyme and the 
couplet-at the end: this led him into far- 
fetched modes of expression, and forced con- 
junctions of sound and sense. Wiffen’s 
penserian stanza was not better in this re- 
spect, but worse. The additional Alexandrine 
at the end, however, gave facilities for expand- 
ing the sense, and thereby modifying the 
harshness which would otherwise have been 
the n effect. We consider that Sir 
J. K. James has the advantage of metre over 
Wiffen, and of metre and ss over Fair- 
fax. But we are forced to add that, in other 
yot more essential attributes of a translator of 
poetry, he is greatly beneath them both. The 
one task he seems to have undertaken is 
this: to pack the literal equivalent of every 
‘idea, and almost of every word, into his own 
framework ; to piece it together as we piece a 
Chinese puzzle into a given form, every sepa- 
rate square and triangle demanding its place. 
self, it must be owned he has shown no little 
ingenuity in solving it. It must have cost 
‘him infinite labow sometimes to get his lines 
and words to fit, even allowing for the vast 


and ellipses of articles and pronouns. But it 
is curious to see how literal a translation may 
be, and yet how utterly denuded of the 

and spirit of the original. Poetry is a subtle 
and a compound essence, In the first place, 
every good poem consists of expressions and 
eadences which act and react on each other, 
and whose united effect cannot be perfectly re- 
mtg in a translation. The translator's 

iness is to choose among the correspondin 

elements in his own language which he will 
retain and which sacrifice, in order to give as 
near an equivalent as he can for the whole 
effect, not merely for the phrase skeleton of 


diction of any 


and colloquial. If the Procrustean system of 
absolutely literal translation be adopted, the 
commonplace equivalent will often of neces- 
sity be preferred to the poetical equivalent, 
for the e 
if one q 


of space and rhyme, low, 

y i rte focal than 

another, it is the uniform elevation of his 
the absence of any loose collogui: tism 


defects which—in spite of some undoubtedly 
felicitous lines and couplets, and some occa- 
sionally good whole stanzas—Sir J. K. James 
exhibits in prodigal abundance. We quite 
allow that some feeble and prosaic words must 
of necessity occur in an undertaking of such 
—— extent and difficulty ; but Sir J. K. 
ames’s leading fault seems to us to consist in 
the total absence of that poetical instinct 
which adapts the style to the requirements of 
the more or less impressive portions of the 
em, and renders impossible all absolutely 
udicrous homeliness or awkwardness. Con- 
ceive the lines in the First Canto, which intro- 
duce the description of the Christian array, 
‘Facea nell’ Oriente,’ &c., rendered thus :— 
Beyond his wont translucent and serene 
In the flush’d Orient rose the morrow’s sun, 
When ‘neath his flag was each Crusader seen 
Armed, as the day to cart his beams begun ; 
And showed himself as smart as possible 
To pious Godfred, wheeling on the grass. 
(C. iii. st. 25.) 
Of Godfrey’s devotional habits and _ horta- 
tory zeal, we have such matter-of-fact hints as 
the following—surely the spirits of Tate and 
Brady must have transmigrated into Sir J. K. 
James’s brain at the moment of their elabora- 
tion :— 
Godfred was offering up his matin prayer, 
A daily halt which he never ceased, 
When with the sun, &c.—--(C. i. st. 15.) 
Then his associate heroes and brave friends, 
Near him encamped, to council he invites ; 
Message on message, word on word he sends, 
And with his summons always prayers unites. 
All that might valour wake in them that dozed, 
Or in the generous greater warmth instil, &c. 
(C. i, st. 19.) 
If Tasso could choose his own translator, he 
would, we are confident, prefer, far and away, 
old Edward Fairfax with all his homeliness 
and all his want of literalness, to the pains- 








taking versifier who has last undertaken the 
interpretation of his muse. Let us for a mo- 
ment place them in juxtaposition. Fairfax 
was sometimes inventive: the allusions to 
Latmos and Endymion in the following pas- 
sage are wholly gratuitous; he often contented 
himself with rude and slovenly lines; the 
concluding couplet of the first of these stan- 
zas is an instance. Yet for true poetry, the 
spirit, if not always the exact phraseology, of 
Tasso, how superior is his rendering of the 
description of Sweno’s corpse to the very close 
transcript of Sir J. K. James, which, we may 
add, is by no means an unfavourable sample 
of the work before us :— 
With that, I saw from Cynthia’s silver face 
Like to a falling star, a beam down slide 
That bright, as golden line, marked out the place, 
enn with clear streams the forest 
wide : 
So Latmos shone, when Phebe left the chace 
And laid her down by her Endymion’s side. 
Such was the light that well discern I could, 
His shape, his wounds, his face (though dead) 
yet bold. 
He lay not grov'ling now, but as a knight 
That ever had to heavenly things desire, 
&, So towards Heaven the Prince did lay upright, 
Like him who upward still sought to aspire : 
His right hand closed held his weapon bright, 
Ready to strike and execute his ire: 
His left upon his breast was humbly laid, 
That men might know that while he died, he 
prayed. 


Now for Sir J. K. James :— 


From that sublime irradiation—nay 
From that nocturnal sun a beam descended, 
And straight to where his glorious body lay 
It like a pencil’s golden line extended, 
And o’er it shed such floods of dazzling light 
That brightly shone and sparkled every wound. 
At once I recognised the lifeless knight 
Amid the frightful carnage spread around. 


Not prone to earth he grovelling lay, but, even 
As starwards ever tended his desires, 

He kept his face fixed steadily on Heaven, 
Like one who thereunto enrapt, aspires. 

His threatening right hand, round the hilt com- 


prest, 
Ready to strike, a naked falchion bore ; 
The left was humbly laid upon his breast, 
And seemed God's grace and pardon toimpic @, 





| We offer one more specimen of the merits 
of the old and the new translators, in the pas- 
sage from the Fourth Canto, describing the 
conclusion of Pluto’s speech, and the disper- 
sion of the evil spirits. Fairfax :— 
Among the knights and worthies of their train, 
Let some, like outlaws, wander uncouth ways : 
Let some be slain in field: let some again 
Make oracles of women’s Yeas and Nays, 
And pine in foolish love ; let some complain 
On Godfrey’s rule, and mut’nies’gainst him 
raise : 
Turn each one’s sword against his fellow’s heart ; 
Thus kill them all, or spoil the greatest part. 


Before his words the Tyrant ended had, 
The lesser Devils arose with ghastly roar, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad. 
Each land they filled, river, stream, and shore: 
The goblins, fairies, fiends, and furies mad 
Ranged in flowery dales and mountains hoar ; 
And under every trembling leaf they sit, 
Between the solid earth and welkin flit. 


Sir J. K. James :— 
Let what I will be fate. Let some remove 

Far from the camp: let some be slain, the while 
That others, sunk in wanton cares of love, 

Their idols make of a sweet glance and smile. 
Against their rulers turn the traitorous steel 

Of a divided and rebellious race ; 
Let the camp perish, nor one stone reveal 

Of its once whereabouts the slightest trace. 
To wait, thosé rebel spirits did not deign 

Till brought were his instructions to an end ; 
But flying forth to see the stars again, 

From the dark realms of endless night ascend, 
Like raging storms resounding from afar, 

When bursting from the caverns of their birth, 
To cloud Heaven's azure face, and carry war 

O’er the vast regions of the sea and earth, 

(C. iy. st. 17, 18.) 


‘ 











RECENT ASTRONOMICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. 
Herschel, Bart., K.H., &c. Seventh Edition. 
(London: Longmans. 1864.) 

A Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy, 
By W. Chauvenet, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy in Washington University, St. 
Louis. (Philadelphia: Lippencott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1864.) 

Spherical Astronomy. By F. Brimnow, Ph.D. 
Translated by the author from the Second 
German Edition. (London: Asher & Co. 
1865.) 

The Astronomical Observer ; A Handbook to the 
Observatory and the Common Telescope. By 
W. A. Darby, F.R.A.S. (London: Hardwicke. 
1864.) 

I’ Astronomie au XIX* Siécle. Par A. Boillot. 
(Paris: Didier et Cie. 1864.) 
La Pluralité des Mondes habités. Par Camille 

Flammarion. (Paris: Didier et Cie. 1864.) 

Le Ciel. Notions d Astronomie a lusage desGens 

du Monde et de la Jeunesse. Par Amédée 

Guillemin. Ouvrage illustré de 11 planches et 

de 216 vignettes. (Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

1865.) 


PUR si muove! How exultingly can we 
now-a-days, apply poor Galileo’s excla- 
mation to the science for which he suffered— 
now-a-days, when the representatives of his 
tormentors are second to none in its culture, 
and are substantially aided by the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself. The books before us, tan- 
ible signs of the freshness of a field which 
as never known a fallow, and of the ind 

of its cultivators, afford convincing proofs, if 
any were needed, of the altogether unprece- 
dented thirst after natural knowledge in 
general, and astronomical knowledge in par- 
ticular, which may truly be looked upon 
as a sign of the times. The new edition 
of Herschel takes the place of one long out 
of print, but not before it has become a 
classic in the language, and, translated into 
Chinese—appropriate gift from the West to 
the East—serves as the text-book of the 
Celestials on these matters. Chauvenet’s 

nificent volumes also, though only published 
last year, are, we learn, out of print already, 
while Briinnow’s own translation of his ‘Sphe- 
rical Astronomy’ follows another given to the 
world only a few month ago by the Ratcliffe 
Observer at Oxford. Then again the three 





(C. viii. st. 32, 33.) | 
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French works at the head of our article testify 
ually to the ardour of our friends across the 
channel, where certainly, if we may judge by 
the quantity of their astronomical literature, 
ey read more than we do if they observe less. 
MM. Boillot and Flammarion, the authors of 
two of these books, direct their attacks against 
the historical and ulative sides of the 
science,while M. Amédée Guillemin, the author 
of the third, has produced a work which at 
once takes high rank in the popular literature of 
astronomy, and if it be translated into English, 
which we hope it will be, should carry our 
resent knowledge wherever the English 
anguage is spoken. ‘This is high praise: 
we hope to show the book deserves it. 

Of the volumes, such as Briinnow's and 
Chauvenet’s, which deal mathematically with 
the highest branches of the subject, it is not 
necessary that we should give much detailed 
notice, and there is little room for criticism. 
The admirable clearness and method of the 
former are imitated with much greater fullness 
in the latter ; and although the arrangement fol- 
lowed is different —Hriinnow’s possibly bearing 
off the palm—that of both is quite satisfactory. 
Chauvenet’s second volume, however, devoted 
to the theory—would it had been also the 
practice —of astronomical instruments, is almost 
unique, while the plates at the end remind us 
of that fine old Pearson whose book has done 
such service in its time for astronomy. We 
may say that Chauvenet’s work is the most 
complete, while Briinnow’s is the most handy 
one extant. Chauvenet has gone, and rightly 
gone, to that most magnificent of all observa- 
tories, Pulkowa, for his normal instruments; 
let us hope, however, that, en revanche, for a 
future edition he may come to England, when 
our optician Cooke shall have mounted the 
25-inch object glass now nearly completed, 
which in its turn is destined to eclipse the 
4 a works of Fraunhofer and Alvan 

ark, 


Sir John Herschel’s ‘Outlines’ forms, one 
may say, a connecting link between these two 
entirely technical treatises and the popular 
ones, of which more anon. Taking for granted 
some moderate knowledge of the two trigono- 
metries, and of the element ovitchylen of 
mechanics and optics only, Sir John discourses 
on the whole range of astronomical inquiry 
without the aid either of mathematical formule 
or abstruse technicalities. In doing this he 
has well earned the gratitude of all lovers and 
would-be students of the science. Dare we con- 
fess, however, to a little disappointment to which 
the perusal of this last edition has given rise, in 
consequence of the slight reference which it 
contains to recent investigations? Did not all 
look up to Sir John as the man among us 
taking notes, the disappointment would be 
less; but when so ak was so eagerly ex- 
pected, Nasmyth’s ‘ Willow Leaves’ are not 
altogether satisfactory pabulum, even if Mr. 
Nasmyth were not hopelessly impaled on the 
horns of that terrible dilemma in which Mr. 
Dawes—to whom by the way we are delighted 
to see this edition so honourably dedicated— 
has placed him. It is eaponsible to peruse 
any part of this wonderful book without being 
struck with the consummate skill with which 


its author has chosen the language, and where 


necessary the images, with which, in the 
absence of mathematical reasoning, he is 
compelled to appeal to the mind. Thus, for 
instance, the relation so beautifully established 
by Lagrange between the masses, axes of the 
orbits, and excentricities of each planet, ‘are 
expressed by saying that no one orbit increases 
its excentricity, unless at the expense of a 
common find We read of the heated as 
torial air carried into higher latitudes gaining 
on the velocity of the surface of the earth, and 
so on, Still Sir John Herschel never intended, 
as he confesses in his preface to the first edi- 
dion, that his book should be light reading. 
Various have been the attempts to write a 
ar treatise on astronomy, and more various 
as been the success which has attended them. 
We have the treatises of Arago done into 


English by Smyth and Grant; we have Lard- 
ner, Chambers, and many others, some’ of the 
minor ones being only fitted to make one 
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dream of fiery locomotives dashing ineffectually 
after cannon balls, the rails, of sound-waves 
resting on ether sleepers; while others sot, 
serve for an inventory of Chaos tolerably 
well, but are curiously unfitted for anything 
more orderly. But none of these are what 
Sir John Herschel’s confessedly is not, namely, 
light reading. 

What Chauvenet’s book is to the higher 
astronomy, and Herschel’s to the border land 
which separates it from popular astronomy, 
M. Guillemin’s Le Ciel is to popular astro- 
nomy in its literally restricted sense. 

A more beautiful book we have rarely seen. 
M. Guillemin has given to the world, has 
‘vulgarised,’ with rvthless hand, the best 
plates from the rarest memoirs, the scarcest 
rr — books, and choicest collec- 
tions of observers both of the Old and New 
World. He has, indeed, ransacked the whole 
literature of observational astronomy, and the 
greatest praise we can give to his text is that 
it is worthy in its style, its originality, and in 
its treatment, of the unique collection of illus- 
trations with which he has interspersed it. It 
is indeed not a little singular that the desiderata 
in our text-books having a more ambitious 
aim should now be supplied for the first time 
in a French book, prepared expressly, as we 
learn from the title-page ‘a I’usage des gens du 
monde et de la jeunesse.’ 

The care with which this book has been 
compiled is rendered evident in the very first 
plate presented to us. In this, which at first 
sight seems to be the stereotyped coup dal 
of the solar system, we find the planets 
actually in the positions in their orbits—to 
speak technically, in the actual heliocentric 
longitudes—which they occupied on the Ist 
of January of the present year, while below, 
the inclinations of the different orbits are re- 
ferred te our own. In all the other illustrations 
too, the actual inclinations of the planets’ axes 
are preserved. The chapter on Saturn may 
be taken as a typical one: in spite of its 
simple language, in its useful fullness it borders 
on a monograph on the planet, the appear- 
ance of the rings as seen from the planet 
not being forgotten. It may be in the memory 
of many of us that Sir John Herschel in the 
1849 éilition of the work we have noticed above 
stated that the rings as seen from the planet 
appear as dark arches spanning the sky from 
horizon to horizon, holding an almost invariable 
situation among the stars. This statement of the 
case Was rectified by Dr. Lardner, and now 
M. Guillemin gives us the correct version of 
the story, introducing the varied effects pro- 
duced by the shadow of the planet on the rings. 
More than this, we have Bond’s very instruc- 
tive theoretical view of the ring near the 
epoch of its disappearance, by which he ex- 
plains the luminous points observed at that 
time, although M. Guillemin strangely enough 
accompanies it by a reference to tnegalités de 
courbure, by which he would account for the 
appearance. Ex pede Herculem. Sun, moon, pla- 
nets, stars, and nebule are all treated with 
similar fullness, the sun, our earth and Mars 
coming in perhaps for the lion’s share, at all 
events in the beauty of, and thought expended 
on, the illustrations. An interesting account 
of the zodiacal light is accompanied not only 
by full page plates of its appearance at 
Munster and in Japan, but by an explanatory 
diagram showing the sun and other end of the 
cone pressed below the horizon; nor has the 
remarkable fact that simultaneous observations 
have shown that the axis is inclined to the 
the ecliptic been omitted. Schroeter’s and 
Bianchini’s drawings of Mercury and Venus, 
reproduced again in all their sharpness, should 
really set some of our observers to work upon 
these planets, about which we know all too 
little for the. present year of grace. That 
Venus has an atmosphere we cannot doubt, 
but what are its conditions? are they terres- 
trial, or Jovian, or neither? and whatof their 
underlying ‘ferra firma? Are we never to 
map the spots which once were so plain, it 
would seem, to Schroeter, and since his time to 
De Vico, or must we doubt them and give them 
up? We were well aware that M. Guillemin 
had been aided in his labours by M. Le Verrier, 
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but were not prepared to find that he would 
sacrifice his self-esteem so much as to write an 
account of the discovery of Neptune without 
once mentioning the name of A Surely 
this is but a small compliment to M. Le 
Verrier: it is a great blot in MW. Guillemin’s 
book, 

The ‘ trapezium’ has been well chosen as a 
typical nal star, although its choice 
reminds us of the more beautiful though less 
difficult ‘double double’ in Lyra, which he has 
omitted, and moreover, of the evidences of the 
nature of nebule in general, and that which 
enshrouds the ‘trapezium’ in particular, gained 
to science since the book was written. Stellar 
and nebular chemistry will furnish not the 
least interesting chapter in future text-books 
of astronomy. May we soon meet with it in 
a second edition of the admirable book under 
review, about which we should have very 
much more to say did our space permit. 

A certain good king of Cestile is reported 
to have said, judging of the Cosmos from the 
system in vogue in his time, that if the Deity 
had consulted him at the Creation, he would 
have given him some good advice. M. Flam- 
marion—if we may Tales from a chapter in his 
appendix, De Generatione, which he has very 
properly consigned to the Latin tongue—is of 
the same opinion. The most interesting point 
about M. Flammarion’s book is the fact that, 
when it was presented to the Emperor, His 
Majesty on seeing the representations of the 
comparative sizes of the sun and earth, ex- 
posing with Socratic indifference what we 
venture to consider a weak point in his educa- 
tion, exclaimed: ‘Comment! nous voila? 
est-ce possible ! Mon Dieu, comme nous sommes 
peu de chose!’ We also read—it is Cosmos 
that tells the story— 


Sa Majesté I’Impératrice recut une impression 
~ vive encore que celle de l’Empereur, plus fami- 
iarisé avec les faits de l'’observation moderne. 
‘ Mais ce n’est pas possible, dit-elle, nous ne som- 
mes pas si petits que cela!—Songez maintenant, 
Madame, reprit l’Empereur, i la petite place que 
nous occupons nous-mémes sur cette petite Terre. . .’ 
Et comme nétre gracieuse Souveraine songeait : 
‘N’y pensons pas, ajouta l’Empereur, cela nous 
rend imperceptibles; il y a la de quoi nous anéantir.’ 

M. Boillot’s is a very handy résumé of the 
history of the Science, A ‘Grant’ in miniature 
brought down to our own time, with consider- 
able skill and knowledge of the subject and 
acquaintance with its literature. 

e trust Mr. Darby’s ‘Handbook to the 
Observatory’ may be found useful. He has 
evidently taken much pains with it, and as a 
star-finder, at all events, it may be recom- 
mended. We cannot, however, confess to any 
very decided belief in the practical usefulness 
of such a catalogue as he has given us for work 
in the observatory, where right ascension is 
everything. Still less do we believe in the use- 
fulness of his introductory matter, which in- 
cludes of course the well-worn reference to the 
Chaldean shepherds. Lord Rosse needs no 
‘apology’ in such a place as this, which 
should have been properly occupied by a few 
of the thousand and one hints which doubtless 
Mr. Darby is quite capable of giving to an 
amateur setting out on a survey of the 
heavens. 








EFFIE’S FRIENDS. 
Effie’s Friends, (James Nisbet & Co.) 

T was without much hope of pleasure be- 
ond that of watching the faces of a group 

of children gathered round a Christmas fire, 
that we found ourselves one of a circle to 
which a lady was about to read a story from 
one of the dainty little volumes which come out 
in flocks, for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration at Christmas time. It proved to be 
‘The Sparrow's Story’ from Effe’s Friends. 
Ah! we thought, our old friends Robin, 
Dickie, Pecksie, and Flapsie over again: Mrs. 
Trimmer’s dish of fifty years since half warmed 
up for the rising generation. We were soon 
aware of our mistake. These were not the 
formal little robins of our childhood. We 
were soon as interested as the children, though 
not for the same reasons, in the adventures of 
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Joe, the cockney sparrow, and hero ot the tale. 
A fresh and humorous pi of st . 
it proved. The characters were individ 


by slight s touches. The first dialogue 
between the father, a dissi London spar- 


row, with a nest in a tree by the or ge 
to sitting on the park railings and 
with other ws of sure— 
and the mother, a homely careful little bird, 
burthened with household cares, turned us 
into listeners. We chuckled over the idea of 
Joe, tucked between the straw and feathers, and 
to be asleep, listening to the stories of 

the gay world, which his dissipated father was 
to the partner of his m after her 

ea ae of the fight between Joe and Bobby, 
n, in their mother’s absence to ascertain 
the truth of a rumour that her husband had 
been barbarously destroyed by a duck, they 
fell with wings interlaced, and beaks firmly 
fixed in each other’s feathers, over the side of 
the nest on to the ground, and so made their 
entrance into life ; of their truly cockney argu- 
ments with the young martin, whereby their 
minds are unsettled, and they get into a 
wild set of ws, who ‘pretend to the 
tastes and feelings of martins.’ We followed 
Joe without flagging through his acquaintance 
with the portly old sparrow who runs against 
him in a fog on the Duke of Wellington’s 
statue, and whose daughter he marries; 
through the hard winter in which he loses his 
mother. We sympathise with his chirp over 
his father’s fate, who ‘is hen-pecked by his 
new mate, who has made him build in Russell 
ageare, where he knows no one, and does not 
ike the situation,’ and were glad to leave him 
and ~- wife meee een in the — 
ough agreeing that he is essentially a 
Loedemet and that in times full of interest 
to a public-minded s w, when trees are 
eee down and new walks laid out’ 
in Hyde Park, his right place is ‘amid the 


given 





struggles and business of his native town.’ 

In short, this specimen pleased us so well 
that when the children went off to bed we 
took up the pretty little mauve book, with the 
gilt. birds in the corners, and, what is more, did 
not put it down until we had read it honestly 
through. The least we can do in return 
is to recommend it to persons. in like case 
with ourselves. 

The charm of the book does not lie in its 
novelty. A little girl left without human 

ionship in a great house near the sea, 

learns bird-talk, and the birds become her 
friends and tell her stories, four of which, the 
swallow’s, the sparrow’s, the peacock’s, and 
the sea-gull’s, are given. This idea is as new 
perhaps as is needed for a framework to hang 
short stories upon, and nothing more is re- 
quired in such a case. Nor is there anything 
strikingly original in the stories themselves. 
The w's, as already stated, is akin to 
Mrs. Trimmer’s, and the fairy tale, in which 
the peacock confides to Effie how he got eyes in 
hia tail, has much in it that reminds us of old 
intance. The swallow gives us the history 

of a little chorister, too good to live—almost 
the only character in the book which seemed 
to us mawkish, probably because we could 
not help connecting him with the white robed 
boys with soft large eyes and long hair in the 
windows of the fashionable print sellers. The 
sea-gull tells of a fisherman’s orphan family, 
the pet boy of which takes to hing and 
dies a convict. The good and edt Bor, the 
chorister and poacher, are both familiar enough 
torus, but there is something so fresh in the 
a thein that we never stop to ques- 
tion. book in short is in thorough good 


book for children, which any one of their 
elders will be all the better for reading. 





Sermons on Moral Suljects. By Cardinal Wise- 
man. (Dublin: James Duffy.)—A volume of 
sermons by Cardinal Wiseman, bearing the title of 
‘Sermons on our Lord and His Blessed Mother,’ 
was reviewed not long since in the Reaper. That 
volume is now followed up by a second, containing 
sermons ‘delivered from the same pulpit, and 
under the same circumstances,’ as the foregoing. 
There is naturally no great difference between the 
two volumes. There is the same power of descrip- 
tion, the same brocade of rhetoric, the same clear 
and firm statement of the demands of the Church. 
The present volume contains somewhat more than 
the former of what is revolting to reasonable 
Christian feeling. Cardinal Wiseman sets forth 
the more terrible aspects of his creed with a piti- 
less professional logic which strikes one in these 
days as inhuman. There are two frightful ser- 
mons in this book ‘On the small Number of the 
Elect,’ and ‘On the Last Judgment,’ which we 
commend to the united followers of Dr. Pusey and 
the Record. There is no attempt in them to 
qualify or apologise for the dogmas they expound : 
Dr. Wiseman has simply set himself the task of 
aggravating by all the resourees of art those im- 
possible horrors which would make the Creator a 
being such as we decline to characterise, 





Truth, Love, Joy: or the Garden of Eden and 
its Fruits. By G. W. King. (Melbourne: pub- 
lished by the anthor. London: Williams and 
Norgate.) Gospel Paganism, or Reason’s Revolt 
— the Revealed. (London: Austin & Co.)— 

hese two books are curious, but disagreeable phe- 
nomena of the age. The authors, one an Austra- 
lian lady, the other a gentleman dating from the 
‘Temple,’ have reached the most advanced stage of 
enlightenment, from which they are able to look 
down upon the faith of Christendom with contempt 
and disgust. The sweet, title of the lady’s book 
would hardly lead us to expect sneers at ‘some 
silly rubbish of St. Paul’s,’ and at ‘St. Paul’s 
wonderful logic.’ But there is a singular mixture 
of feminine flutter with male plainness of speech 
in her utterances. The gentleman is more auda- 
ciously offensive in his language and extravagant 
in his opinions. His conclusion is that ‘we at 
last find ourselves imperatively constrained to re- 
pudiate the arrogant ignorance of the presump- 
tuous Hebrew, while, with true reverence, reve- 
rently re-erecting the altar of the Athenians To the 
Unknown Cause!’ 





Money: a Popular Exposition in Rough Notes, 
with Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic 
Beneficence. By T. Binney. (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—The author of these sermons, the 
well-known and now venerable minister of the 
Weigh-house Chapel, has discussed with plainness 
and good sense the duty of Christians with regard 
to money. There can be no doubt that many, 
through want of reflection and system, not only 
give away much less than they reasonably might, 
but also persuade themselves that they give away 
much more than they do. A very moderate self- 
imposed tax upon the incomes of the whole Chris- 
tian community would raise a very large amount 
for all the purposes of religion and beneficence. 
Mr. Binney enters thoroughly into the subject, and 
brings both Scripture and logic to bear upon it. 
It is very possible that a quiet, well-reasoned 
treatise of this kind, making no interested appeal 
for a particular object, may have considerable in- 
fluence in opening purse-strings, and adding to the 
resources of charity. 





Aititudes and Aspects of the Divine Redeemer. 
By the Rey. J. A. Wallace. (Edinburgh: John- 
stone, Hunter, and Co.)—Is it because he is a 
Seotehman that Mr. Wallace does not shrink from 
speaking of the ‘attitudes’ of Christ? The 
chapters are short readings on the principal scenes 





taste; there is no clap-trap or straining after | 
fine writing from ani to end, nd the 
ee ae especiall : — that the — 

A a plot, conceive character 
vividly. There are also jndications in Effe’s 
Friends of a power of humorous observation, 
and of pathetic iption, which if diligently 
bid fair to give the writer a good 
among our lady novelists. Of course it 


ger ur 
5 ble that on « wider stage she 
Seis deviem, or thint’ the ‘map never Ghooss {> 








in the Gospels, and they are good of their kind. 
The title is a mistake, but the book itself is reve- 
rent as wel] as animated. 





Replies to the Third and Fourth Paris of the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Natal’s ‘ Pentateuch 
and Book of Joshua Critically Examined.’ By 
Franke Parker, M.A., Rector of Luffingeott. 
(Bell and Daldy.)—Mr. Parker appears, by his 
title-page, to separate himself from those Pf ac- 
cept Bishop Gray’s deposition of Dr. Colenso from 
the see of Natal. But he is an uncompromising 0; 
ponent of the Bishop's views about the Pentateu 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


‘Tony Butler,’ which has for so many months 
charmed the readers of Blackwood, is successfully 
concluded in the present number. ‘A Visit to 
the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States, 
1863-64,’ which a British officer commenced de- 
scribing last month, is continued; and not only 
does he. frequently correet newspaper statements, 
and assist us in many ways to a better under- 
standing of the various movements of the con- 
tending armies, but he seems to have eaught up a 
good deal of the humour—and grim enough that 
humour sometimes is—of the land in which he has 
been a sojourner. It appears that the Northerners 
have an objection to being called Yankees ; but 
that is the name they are universally known by in 
the South. ‘About the commencement of the 
war,’ says the gallant captain, ‘ before the behaviour 
of the Federal armies had entirely put a stop to all 
intercourse between them and the inhabitants of 
such portions of the South as they were invading, 
a Northern regiment marched into some little town 
in Tennessee. The colonel of the regiment had 
out his band to perform for the edification of the 
townspeople, and requested the lady of the house 
where he was quartered to choose what she would 
desire them to play. The lady, wishing to gratify 
her guest, and at the same time careful not to 
offend, requested that the band might play the 
‘Federal doodle.” ’ It is very gratifying to hear 
from so independent a source that the ‘negroes are 
singularly attached to their masters, who invariably 
treat them with the greatest kindness ;’ and that 
‘no clergyman’s wife in England can be more 
conscientious in visiting the sick and aged amongst 
her husband's parishioners, reading the Bible to 
them, and furnishing them with medicine and little 
comforts, than are the ladies in the South in 
administering to the wants of the helpless amongst 
their own people. ‘Eventually,’ the captain 
thinks, ‘the negroes who have been raised from 
barbarism, and educated to work here, may become 
the means of Christianising and civilising their 
own race in Africa; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten,’ he adds, ‘that four millions of negroes 
have become Christians in the Southern States, 
whilst all the efforts of missionaries in Africa have 
not perhaps succeeded in converting four thousand.’ 
He handles rather roughly what he calls ‘the 
spurious philanthropy of the North,’ and shows 
from facts and figures that he speaks advisedly. 
After the battle of Chattanooga a score of Northern 
prisoners were halted for a short time in front of 
the author’s quarters, and amongst them was a 
negro lad of fifteen, who, as soon as he saw himself 
‘in the midst of his friends, got away from the other 
prisoners, and, standing apart, looked at them with 
the most superb disdain. ‘I have nothing what- 
ever to do with these Yankees,’ he said; *I have 
no use at all for them.’ He had been kidnapped, 
it would appear, by the Northerners. Cornelius 
O’Dowd, who speaks ‘upon men and women and 
other things in general,’ devotes a chapter to ‘the 
fight over the way.’ He appears to regard the 
North and the South with equal impartiality, if not 
dislike; and remarks rather pithily that ‘these 
people would have made peace long ago if we had 
not given them so much of our attention and 
interest. You made a ring for them, and what 
could they do but fight? You backed this one 
against that, and they went. in with a will, only 
too proud to attract so respectable an audience, 
and be a matter of notoriety to such a well-dressed 
company. The writer of the paper on ‘The 
European Situation’ thinks that ‘ Rome never can 
be the capital of Catholic Europe and of consti- 
tutional Italy at one and the same time—a fact,’ 
he says, ‘which is dawning upon many of the 
Italians, who are beginning to find out that Rome 
would be too feverish for a permanent capital,’ 
The other articles are ‘ Life in an Island,’ desert 
tive of a short visit to Capri; ‘The Man and 
Monkey,’ an amusing Gibraltar story; and ‘ Nile 
Basins and Nile Explorers,’ in which are reviewed 
the works of Captains Burton, Speke, and Grant. 





Fraser opens with a very pungent article on 


| ‘President Lincoln,’ from the pen of ‘ An American 


Abolitionist.. This writer shows conclusively 
enough that the Presideut cares nothing for the 
abolition of slavery, and that if he should suceeed 
in restoring the Union it will be ‘ with slavery in 
it.’ The aecount given of the selection of Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet will make people on this side the 
Atlantic stare again; and very luckily the deserip- 
tion is by an American of reputation and position, 
‘Its cabinet,’ says he, after describing the peculiar 
sins and shortcomings of its various members in 
no measured terms, ‘was selected simply because 


| Mr. Lincoln, the average man, wished an a 
| cabinet: he must have horse and alligator, and 
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Puritan, and border ruffian, and democrat, and 
abolitionist, and all things that swim, creep, or fly 
in that vast primeval swamp of American politics,’ 
The result of this conglomerate was a policy of 
weakness, meanness, and cowardice. ‘This ‘ Aboli- 
tionist’s experience of the President and the War’ 
are indeed of a bitter kind; and few of the anti- 
slavery party in this country will read them with- 
out surprise, and none of them without regret. Of 
this man so high in place, who can thus ‘ run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds,’ grimacing like 
a merry Andrew the while, our Abolitionist writes 
with all the emphasis of italics, ‘ Never before in 
America has a President been elected so detested by 
his own eleetors as Abraham Lincoln.’ The writer's 
description of the President’s personal appearance 
is too characteristic a piece of portraiture to be 
passed by. ‘The first near glance at the speaker 
was calculated to produce a smile; one might 
swear that he was the type of the American Union 
as it was and Constitution as it is. Long and lank 
as the traditional Yankee, lean and hungry as the 
“poor white” of the South that he was born ; with 
the arm of a hoosier that can “ whip his weight in 
wild cats,” with a backward length of skull and 
feeble occiput which reminded one of the Indian 
character, and yet with an eye full of softness, a 
yoice full of affection and even delicacy; he stood 
the sum of a long column of Boones and Bowies, 
Pograms and Puritans.’ ‘Spiritualism, as related 
to Religion and Science,’ gallops pleasantly over 
the history of the delusion, beginning with 
mesmerism and ending with the Davenport 
Brothers. The writer's view is the common- 
sense one, and may be summed up in his own 
words: ‘With regard to modern experience, no 
men of average education and intelligence who has 
witnessed good conjuring will say that “seeing is 
believing,” or argue from the unaccountable to the 
. If anything very surprising and 
undoubtedly new falls under his observation, he 
will infer either that some unknown property of 
matter has been discovered, or that an imposture 
has been put upon him.’ The writer of the article 
on ‘The Conditions and Prospects of the Navy,’ 
comes to the conclusion that ‘ the scandalous mis- 
use of power by the Board of Admiralty has 
awakened an outcry which will prevent a repetition 
of it, at least in its most perilous exhibition,’ and 
that, with fair play, our present race of sailors are 
equal to any emergency. ‘Richardson’ is the 
name of the next paper, and by Richardson is 
meant the novelist. The writer glances at the 
manners and morals, as well as at the literature of 
the age of Richardson, and thinks that, partly 
from the novelist’s ignorance of the life and habits 
of those whom he would depict, and partly from 
his heavy sermonising style, he failed to affect the 
tone of society. On the other hand, however, he 
finds much to admire in Richardson; thinks he 
deserves to be more read than he is, and 
him as the founder of the realistic school of fiction. 
The article is carefully and well considered. The 
same remark applies to the paper ‘On Mountain 
Beauty.’ ‘The Hierarchy of Art,’ by Frances 
Power Cobbe, of which we have Part I. in the pre- 
sent number, contain much sound exposition thrown 
into the propositional form. She divides art into 
three classes, thus: Primary, or Creative Art ; 
Secondary, or Reproductive Art; Tertiary, or Re- 
ceptive Art. The article is in every way a good 
one. ‘Gilbert Rugge’ is continued, and the num- 
ber closes with a review of ‘ The Drama in' London,’ 
in which well-merited praise is bestowed on the 
acting of Miss Helen Faucit. 





Maemitlan, without losing any of the tone and 
quality on account of which it holds so high a 
place among periodicals, is particularly rich and 
varied this month. Poetry and romance, political 
economy, statesmanship and law, exploring adven- 
tures in ihe unknown solitudes of young Australia, 
and experiences of residence and travel in the an- 
cient lands of Egypt—all meet the eye in turn 
and remain before it long enough to instruct and 
please, but never long enough to weary. Besides 
the serial stories, ‘The Hillyars and the Burtons,’ by 
Henry Kingsley, which reaches Chapter LXVIIL., 
and ‘A Son of the Soil,’ by the unknown pen, 
reaching Part XIV.—we have the poems of ‘ The 
Unseen Model,’ by George Macdonald, Dr. Anster’s 
translation of Schiller’s ‘Maiden from afar,’ and 


the Hon. Roden Noel’s ‘Like her, but not the | 


same.’ But more interesting, perhaps, than the 
current literature of eur time are those dramatic 
utterances of the long-vanished past which de- 
lighted audiences centuries before the rise of mo- 
dern letters; and it is instructive, when we find 
gach ‘Pastorales or Tragédies’ still lingering 
among an original people, and in a language fast 
disappearing, to note well their construction and 





_ treated too much as a machine—as a 
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material, their aims and issues, their poetry and 
teaching. The writer, in a clever and somewhat 
lengthy , containing plot and ample transla- 
tions, enables us to do all this: and ‘A Basque 
Pastorale,’ as performed last summer at Larran, in 
the department of the Basses ées, will interest 
alike the scholar and the casual reader, the philo- 
sopher, who accepts all and weighs all, and the man 
of antiquarian sympathies, who only requires that 
the object of his regard should have on it the hoar 
of unknown centuries. And in a somewhat kin- 
dred spirit Lady Duff Gordon tells us of the do- 
mestic life of the humbler dwellers in ‘Cairo,’ or 
‘Masr-el-Kahira,’ and advocates stoutly the cause 
of the much-abused Arab. Through the veils of 
Islam and Christianity she recognises the rites and 
practices described by Herodotus. ‘The cere- 
monies at births and burials,’ she says, ‘ are not 
Muslim, but ancient Egyptian. The women wail 
the dead, as in the old sculptures, and the country 
is a palimpsest, in which the Bible is written over 
Herodotus, and the Koran over that. In the towns 
the Koran is most visible; in the country, Hero- 
dotus.’ No one can speak of Cairo, of course, 
without thinking of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and 
‘Cairo,’ says Lady Duff Gordon, ‘is the Arabian 
Nights.’ She is privately of opinion, especially as 
he can make cream tarts without putting pepper 
in them, that her ‘delightful servant, Omar Abu- 
el-Hallowa’ (the Father of Sweets), is the veri- 
table Bedredeen Hassan. By way of recalling us 
to the time present Lord Hobart shows us that 
‘The Finances of France and England’ are much 
more similar to each other than at first glance one 
would expect ; and Professor J. E. Cairnes tells us 
how ‘ Co-operation in the Slate Quarries of North 
Wales’ prospers, and compares it with co-operative 
eompanies in other parts of the kingdom. ‘A 
Cantab’ tells us of certain ‘fires’ he assisted in 
extinguishing; and ‘A Man on the shady Side of 
Fifty’ gossips in the most charming way about 
‘Irish Lawyers and Statesmen of a bygone Genera- 
tion,’ and enlivens what he has to say with ex- 
tracts from the orations of such men as Grattan 
and Plunket. ‘Charles Sturt: a chapter from the 
History of Australian Exploration,’ is written 
with an evident knowledge of the geography of the 
country, and with an ability and spirit worthy the 
hero it commemorates. 





In Cornhill will be found a most ae 
‘Memorial of Thackeray's School-days,’ si 
J. F. B.; ‘Shakespeare in France’ shows very 
satisfactorily how it is that the plays of our 
national poet have ‘never been adopted into the 
repertory of the French theatre ;’ and the author 
glances very cleverly at ‘the current French 
opinion from the date of Voltaire’s first mention 
of Shakespeare’ down to Victor Hugo. The 
article, which will well repay perusal, is signed 
G. H. L. ‘The Story of my Escape from Futteh- 
hur’ is a thrilling narrative of the great Indian 
Mutiny of 1857 from the pen of Gavin S. Jones. 
The little septinsular kingdom of Hawaii in the 
North Pacific has at last got a footing in the 
Gotha Almanack, and its king a place among 
‘Men of the Time.’ The article from which we 
have obtained this information is entitled ‘ Politics 
in the Sandwich Islands ;’ and whoever is in- 
terested in what is going on in those Polynesian 
islands will have his curiosity amply repaid by 
reading the excellent summary to which we have 
just referred. ‘Wives and Daughters, an every- 
day story,’ reaches Chapter XVII.; and ‘ Arma- 
dale’ rattles on to Chapter III. as startlingly as 
ever. 





In the present number of Temple Bar will be 
found several sensible articles of a quasi-political 
kind. ‘Peace Establishments and War Salaries’ 
contains some strictures on the administration of 
the Admiralty and Ordnance departments of Go- 
vernment; and the writer on ‘The New Policy of 
Italy’ comes to the conclusion that ‘the convention 
of 15th September’ will lead to bankruptcy. 
‘Medical Education’ is a paper of considerable 


| length, and shows clearly enough that its writer is 


familiar with his subject. He advocates a higher 
educational standard for the medical practitioner, 
and thinks that ‘the student has been hitherto 

f the kno ded Pacing 

ient of t wledge provided for him.’ ‘ Passi 
Strange’ is a yo NBT Oe a of the hice 
of miracles, magic, mesmerism, and the like, from 
the days of the Indian Magi downwards. M. 
Alfred de Caston’s ‘ Les Marchands des Miracles : 
Histoire de la Superstition humaine,’ is the occa- 
sion of the paper, and one more jate could 
scarcely be put in the hands of ie, consi- 
11 , 


Brothers and their confederates, and the amount of 
melancholy credulity and sometimes mental aber- 
ie their sg a trickeries occasion. “Keys 
of Memory’ is a pleasing paper on the impressions 
of childhood, showing how vividly certain oecur- 
rences and accidents fix themselves im the mind, 
Mr. Edmund Yates concludes his story of “Broken 
to Harness.’ Henry J.B reaches the twenty- 
ninth chapter of his ‘ Paid in Full,’ and W. E. Wills, 
author of ‘The Wife's Evidence, brings ‘David 
Chantrey ’ down to Chapter VI. ‘ Whiteside as ‘an 
Orator’ is appreciative and exact; and while the 
writer regards him as ‘the wittiest and most hu- 
morous man at present at the bar of Ireland,’ 
and allows that ‘he has frequently bursts of fine, 
eloquent, impassioned, striking, and dramatic ora- 
tory,’ he refuses him the title of ‘perfect orator.’ 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Tux London Institution sustains a loss, which 
will be felt by many, by the death of its librarian, 
Mr. Thomson, on Monday last, in his 
71st year. -Mr. Thomson was at all times exceed- 
i ing in furnishing information on literary 

from his well-stored mind and extensive 
of modern literature. In 1829 he pub- 
lished an interesting volume, ‘ An Historical Essay 
on the Charta of King John.’ His first 
work, published in 1820, was ‘A Faithful Account 
of the Processions and Ceremonies observed in 
the Coronation of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
which was followed in the same year by 
‘The Book of Life: a Bibliographical Melody, 
oe to caperowmy, a Club.’ His ‘Chroni- 
‘London ridge’ appeared anonymously in 
1827. In the following year he published ‘Tilus- 
trations of British History,’ which occupied two 
volumes of ‘ sae a iscellany.’ His subse- 
quent works were ‘ of an An ” (1828 
and.‘ Legends of London’ (1832). sey : 

We are requested to contradict a rumour that 
the Pall Mall Gazette (the new evening journal to 
which we referred in our last number) is intended 
to support the Conservative party. 

Masses. Saunprrs, Otter, & Co., have just 

blished a ; 


i 
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give a biography of Thomas Moore, the poet. The 
7 consist of Landseer’s ‘ Rout of Comus 


vi 
and his Band,’ by J. C. Armitage; Turner's ‘ Mer- 
and Argus,’ by J. T. Willmore; and Thor- 


waldsen’s ‘Basket of Loves,’ by E. W. Stodart. 
Several of the articles are illustrated with wood- 
cuts, amongst which are portrait and facsimile of 
handwriting of Moore and copies of Grinling 
Gibbon’s carvings in St. Paul’s. 

M. pz Covssemaxesr has just completed the first 
volume of his continuation to Gerdesius’s ‘Scrip- 
tores Veteres Ecclesiastici de Musica Sacra,’ pub- 
lished at the Monastery of St. Blase, in 1784. Only 
250 copies of the work are printed. The first 
volume contains:—‘ Opera Jeronimi de Moravia, 
Johannis de Garlandia, Franconis de Colonia, 
Petri Picardi, Walteri Odingtoni, cujusdam Aris- 
totelis, Petri de Cruce, Johannis Balloce, necnon 
et septem anonymorum ; to which are added 
‘Commentaria Roberti de Handlo ac Johannis 
Hanboys.’ 

Messrs. Loneman & Co.’s January list of new 
publications, either just ready or near completion, 
includes :—‘The Hidden Wisdom of Christ and the 
ey ed Knowledge, or, History of the Apocrypha,’ 
by est de Bunsen, 2 vols. 8vo.; ‘From Sunday 
to Sunday: an Attempt to consider familiarly 
the Weekday Life and Labours of a Country Cler- 
gyman,’ by the Rev. R. Gee, M.A., Vicar of Abbot's 
Langley and Rural Dean ; ‘ History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,’ 
by W. E. H. Lecky, M.A., 2 vols. 8vo. ; ‘The Secret 
of Hegel: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter,’ by James Hutchin- 
son Stirling, 2 vols. 8vo.; ‘ Historical and Philoso- 
phical Essays,’ by Nassau W. Senior, Esq., 2 vols.; 
‘Historical Studies,’ by Herman Merivale; a new 
edition, revised, with an introduction, of ‘An Essay 
on the History of the English Government and 
Constitution, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the 
Present Time,’ by John, Earl Russell ; ‘ A Popular 
History of America,’ drawn from original sources, 
and written cially for schools, colleges, and 
mechanics’ institutes, by Elizabeth Cooper; a 
third edition, with numerous illustrations, of ‘The 
Hunting Grounds of the Old World,’ by H. A. L., 
‘the Old Shekarry,’ author of ‘The Camp Fire,’ 
&e.; ‘Tuscan Sculptors; their Lives, Works, and 
Times,’ with illustrations from original drawings 
and photographs, by Charles C. Perkins, 2 vols. 
imperial 8vo,; ‘Last Winter in Rome and other 
Ttalian Cities,’ by C. R. Weld, author of ‘The 
rf he West and East,’ &c., with a portrait of 
‘ Stella,’ and engravings on wood ; ‘ Village Life in 
Switzerland,’ by Sophia D. Delmard; and ‘The 
Management and Utilisation of Sewage of Cot- 
tages, Dwelling-houses, Public Buildings, and 
Towns,’ with numerous drawings, showing the 
methods of the process, by William Menzies, De- 
puty-Surveyor of Windsor Forest and Parks. 


Musses, Macumian & Co. announce for 
publication during the present month ‘Le Morte 
Arthur,’ edited from the Harleian MS. 2,252 in 
the British Museum, by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 
Cambridge, with a prefatory essay on ‘Arthur,’ 
by the late Herbert Coleridge; ‘Notes on Brazilian 
Questions,’ Y W. D. Christie, late Her Majesty's 
minister in Brazil, containing the story of the 
‘Free Africans,’ ‘Slavery. in Brazil,’ ‘The 
Aberdeen Act,’ ‘Commercial Relations with 
Brazil,’ ‘British Claims on Brazil,’ ‘ Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, and Monte Video,’ ‘ The Reprisals 
in Brazil;’ ‘Dante’s Comedy: The Hell, trans- 
lated into Literal Blank Verse,’ by W. M. 
Rossetti, with introduction and notes. The 
Bampton Lectures for 1864:—‘The Progress of 
Doctrine in the New Testament, by the Rev. T. 
D. Bernard, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, Ree- 
tor of Walcot; ‘A Critical History of Christian 
Literature and Doctrine from the Deaths of the 
Apostles to jthe Nicene Council,’ by James 
Donaldson, M.A., Vol. I: ‘The Apostolic 
Fathers ;’ ‘St. Paul’s' Epistle to the ians,’ 
a revised text, with notes and dissertations, b 
J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Di- 
vinity in the University of Cambridge; and new 
editions of the following :—* Pre-historic Man ; 
Researches into the Origin of Civilisation in the 
Old and |New World,’ by Daniel Wilson, LL.D., 
revised and partly re-written, with numerous illus- 
trations; ‘‘The Intuitions of the Mind,’ by Dr. 
McCosh, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the Queen’s University for Ireland, revised 
throughout; ‘Sermons ed in Manchester,’ 
exander Maclaren; ‘Manual of Political 








eg by Henry Faweett, M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and ‘Words and Places; or, Etymolo- 





Illustrations of History, , and 
, with a the settlements 
of Celts, Saxons, Norwegians, in 
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the British Isles and Northern France, by the 
Rey. Isaac Taylor, M.A. 


Messrs. Maxwett & Co. announce a separate 
edition of Mrs. M. A. Bird’s clever tale of ‘The 
Hawkshawes,’ which appeared originally in the 
Family Herald. They have also in the R icy. 
‘Paid in Full,’ by Henry J. Byron ; ‘ Mercedes,’ a 
novel by Sir C. i Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. ; ‘ Jack 
Scudamore’s Daughter,’ by Folkestone Williams ; 
‘Put to the Test,’ a novel; and ‘Shakespeare: 
His Inner Life, as intimated in his Writings,’ by 
John A. Heraud. 


Tux French papers of the week announce the 
following works as just published: the second 
volume of ‘Dictionnaire général de la Politique ; 
par M. Maurice Block, ayee la Collaboration 
d’Hommes d’Etat, de Publicistes et d’Ecrivains de 
tous les Pays ;’ ‘Souvenirs de Guy-Joseph Bonnet, 
Général de Division des Armées de la République 
d’ Haiti, ancien Aide-de-Camp de Rigaud. Docu- 
ments relatifs 4 toutes les Phases de la Révolution 
de Saint-Domingue, recueillis et mis en ordre ; par 
Edmond Bonnet ;’ ‘ Catalogue des Gertilshommes 
de Guienne, Agénois et Bazadois qui ont pris part 
ou envoyé leur procuration aux Assemblées de la 
Noblesse, pour |’Election des Députés aux Etats 
Généraux de 1789, publié d’aprés les procés-ver- 
baux officiels; par MM. Louis de la Roque et 
Edouard de Barthélemy ;’ ‘Notice sur Anacréon ; 
par Ambroise Firmin Didot ;’ ‘ Voyageurs Frangais 
en Italie, depuis le xvi* siécle jusqu’a nos jours; 
par M. J. Dumesnil;’ ‘La Caverne de Bize et les 
Espéces Animales dont les Débris y sont associés & 
ceux de l'Homme; par MM. Paul Gervais et J. 
Brinckmann ;’ ‘Vie et Correspondance de Pierre 
de la Vigne, Ministre de l’Empereur Frédéric IT, 
avec un Etude sur le Mouvement Réformiste au 
xiii* siéele; par A. Huillard-Bréholles ;’ Volumes 
1 and 2 of a new edition of ‘(£uvres complétes 
de Shakspeare. Traduction de M. Guizot. En- 
tiérement revue, avec une Etude sur Shakspeare, 
des Notices sur chaque piéce et des Notes;’ and 
‘Panégyrique de Jeanne d’Arc, prononcé dans la 
Cathédrale d’Orléans le 8 mai 1864; par M. 
Alexandre Thomas, Missionnaire Apostolique.’ 

Amoneost the most recent German publications 
are, the first volume of ‘Urkunden und Acten- 
stiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfiirsten Friedrich 
Wilhelm von Brandenburg,’ edited, at the desire of 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, by Dr. B, Erdmanns- 
dérffer; the first volume of G. H. Pertz’s ‘Leben 
des Feldmarschalls Grafen von Gneisenau’ (from 
1760 to 1810). Also, ‘Neu-Guinea und seine 
Bewohner ; von Otto Finsch;’ Professor Passow’s 
‘Sophokleische Studien; ’ M. Koch’s ‘Geschichte 
des Deutschen Reiches unter der Regierung Fer- 
dinand’s III., nach handschriftlichen Quellen ;’ 
Professor Sprenger’s ‘Leben und Lehren des Mo- 
hammed, nach bisher grossentheils unbenutzten 
Quellen ;’ D. von Coelln’s ‘Serbien und die Serben 
nach Quellen und eigenen Erfahrungen ;’ and Fer- 
dinand Justi’s ‘Handbuch der Zendsprache. Alt. 
Bactrisches Wérterbuch, Grammatik, und Chresto- 
mathie.’ 

Tue Literarisches Centralblatt (No. 1, 186<~ re- 
views the fifth volume of Ranke’s ‘ Englische 
Geschichte’ at considerable length ;—the Heidel- 
berger Jahrbiicher (No. 47), Sandberger’s ‘ Flora 
der oberen Steinkohlenformation im Badischen 
Schwarzwald ;’—the Morgendlatt fiir gebildete 
Leser (No. 52) continues the ‘ Shakespearestudien 
eines Realisten;’—the Blatter fiir literariache 
Unterhaltung (No. 52) gives a paper by Miiller- 
Samswegen, ‘Realismus und Idealismus in der 
Romanliteratur ;'--the Magazin fiir Literatur des 
Auslandes, ‘ Zur Beurtheilung Milton’s ;’ ‘ Draper's 
Geschichte der geistlichen Entwickelung Europas ;’ 
and, ‘ Die Aegypter der Gegenwart ;’—the Zuropa 
(No. 1, 1865), ‘Deutsche Lyriker seit 1850; 
‘Mozart’sche Briefes’ and ‘ Englische r; 
the Nordische Revue (for November), R. Andree 
on the ‘Macbethpliitze in Schottland; and G. 
Ebers on the Suez Canal; —the Jiidische Zeit- 
schrift fiir Wissenschaft (No. 1, 1865), ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Massorah ;—-the Deutsche Turn- 
zeitung (No: 61), a paper by Mr. Ravenstein, 
‘Wehrturnen in England;’—the Neue Anzeiger 
fiir Bibliographie (No. 12), ‘Die Literatur zur 
Schleswig-Holstein’schen Frage ;’—the Ausland 
(No. 62), ‘Arminius Vambéry’s Reisen durch 
Turkistan ;’ ‘Der Richter- und Advocaten-stand in 
England und Frankreich;’ and ‘Dr. Richard 
Spruce’s Forschungen in Siid-Amerika ;’ — and 
Aus der Heimath (No. 50), ‘Die Altesten Be- 
wohner der Schweiz.’ 

In speaking of the Native press of India, the 
Bombay Saturday Review says, ‘It is common to 
depreciate the Native press, by calling it the work 
of educated, Europeanised, and more or less de- 
nationalised natives, This has no truth in fact. 
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The conductors of the Native press, no less than 
its readers, consist of men of every grade of educa- 
tion and feeling, literary, religious, and national. 
Even if the objection held with t to the 
better class of papers, it would not hold of the 
lower. But it does not hold of the better class. 
This is conducted by men, whose education speaks 
for itself in their writings, but whose predilections, 
prejudices, and tastes are strictly national.’ 

Basoo Satyenpra Nauta Tancors, who suc- 
cessfully passed the Civil Service Examination in 
England, since his return to India has been every- 
where received with marks of great public respect. 

Tue Bengal Hurkaru has passed into the hands 
of Mr. Clarke, late Private Secre to His High- 
ness the Newab Nuzim of Moorshedabad. 

In a grateful tribute to the memory of Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, whose death was noticed at the 
time in The Reapsr, the following character- 
istic letter of her uncle, Lord Macdonald, is given, 
sent in reply to one received from Glengarry, in 
which he claimed to have discovered evidence to 
prove himself chief of the Macdonalds, which Lord 
Macdonald also.claimed to be:—‘ My dear Glen- 

larry, a8 soon as you can prove yourself to be my 
chief, I shall be ready to acknowledge you; in the 
meantime I am yours, Macponaip.’ When Miss 
Sinclair mentioned this letter on one occasion to 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘That letter,’ said he, ‘is the 
most pointed that I ever heard or read of.’ 


Miss Frorence Marryart, a daughter of Ca 
tain at, has a novel in Mr. Bentley’s hands, 


entitled ‘ Love’s Conflict.’ 


For railway travellers during the holidays 
Messrs, Maxwell and Co. issue three new volumes 
of their shilling series, ‘Misses and Matrimony ; 
extracted from the Diary of a Young Lady,’ by 
Captain W. W. Knollys, a lively sketch of the 
Indian marriage-market from the first going on 
board by the young lady on the voyage out till the 
sighting of Plymouth on the wayhome. The tale 
originally appeared in The Rose, Shamrock, and 
Thistle Magazine. ‘Spell-bound,’ by Mrs, M. A. 
Bird, author of ‘The Hawkshawes’ (a tale which 
appeared some years ago inthe Family Herald), is 
a collection of ten original tales of the super- 
natural, told with the writer’s usual power and 
foree. ‘The Phantom Cruiser’ is an American 
tale, edited by Lieutenant Warneford, R.N., author 
of ‘Tales of the Coastguard.’ 


Tue public will be glad to learn that Mr. Pal- 
ve’s narrative of his travels and adventures in 
entral and Eastern Arabia is announced for pub- 
lication in March by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Massrs. Rrvineton: have in the press ‘ The 
Hulsean Lectures’ of the Rev. Daniel Moore, M.A., 
Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell, and 
Golden Lecturer, entitled ‘The Age and the 
Gospel.’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





THEATRES AND CRITICS. 


To the Editor of Tum Reaper. 
28th December, 1864. 

Sir,—In your leader of last week you draw 
attention to several of the defects of our theatrical 
system. These defects have often been pointed 
out by essayists and critics, and are, I believe, a 
subject of real lamentation to authors and actors, 
to managers, to some of the uenters of the- 
atres, and certainly to many sensible people who 
prefer to stay away from them. It is asserted that 
there are morbid influences at work, undermining 
the constitution of our stage, and threatening to 
reduce the drama to the rank of an entertainment 
unworthy of the refined or intellectual classes of 
society. To you there seem to be some indications 
of returning health. I confess myself unable to 
detect them; but, whether they exist or not, and 
whether a tonic is needed to quicken convalescence, 
or to arrest decay, it is admitted that some medical 
treatment is required for the disease. Your pro- 
posal is to exert upon our theatres the influence or 
guidance of the press, by means of independent 
and fearless criticism in a leading London daily 
paper. Certainly it would do one’s heart good to 
see something worth the name of criticism in 
place of the servile commonplaces which are con- 
tained in ordi dramatic notices, Yet I have 
great doubts whether under present arrangements 
such a change either is practicable, or, if so, would 
have the effect you antici 

First, as to the practicability of the scheme. 
You have yourself observed that none but a dra- 
matic author is likely to be a ‘really consummate 
dramatic critic,’ and that such a writer must work 





under ties of interest and obligation which limit the’ 
expression as well as the exercise of his judgment. 
The observation might perhaps be extended. If 
the judge of authorship must be an author, the 
arbiter of acting should be an actor, and upon him 
the likes, dislikes, and jealousies of his profession 
would be even a more hurtful restraint. Passing 
over this difficulty, however, which savours a little 
of the doctrine that ‘who drives fat oxen should 
himself be fat,’ there is a further obstacle of a like 
nature to be overcome, to which you do not specifi- 
cally refer. Not only are the newspaper critics 
dramatic writers, but they are guests of the the- 
atrical managers. The most influential of the daily 
journals do not scruple to accept ‘complimentary’ 
admissions of their critic and his friends to the 
theatre, apparently on the tacit understanding that 
in return nothing uncomplimentary shall be pub- 
lished respecting the performance. Probably both 
the manager and the critic would deny the truth 
of this proposition, if stated in the above bald and 
unqualified form. But I put it to the one whether 
he would be disposed to treat with his present 
courtesy a fearless critic who persisted in holding 
up to public contempt the miserable trash by which 
his audiences are caught ; and I put it to the other 
whether he honestly feels himself to be as free 
from all sense of obligation while sitting in a 
padded stall at the manager’s expense, as does the 
unprivileged spectator who ‘pays his money and 
takes his choice?’ The truth is that while the 
manager appears, by his liberality, to be courting 
criticism, he is in fact destroying it, by converting 
the critic into a mere reporter. Take the case of 
the journal you select as a fitting vehicle for 
fearless comment. It is worthy of remark that in 
the Times the notices of new pieces are scarcely 
ever published until several days after the first 
performance; when they have already been de- 
scribed by other daily papers, and the facts of 
their existence and contents have already ceased 
to be news. It might be expected that the position 
of a journal which thus places it above the need of 
giving early information would also enable it to 
venture upon a review instead of a report. But no. 
The dramatic notices in the Times, though in their 
accuracy and conciseness quite models of good 
reporting, are absolutely worthless as critiques, 
from the simple fact that all mention of the faults 
of a performance is, as a rule, excluded. With 
this fact before us, and many others of a like 
nature, we do not seem likely to have a dramatic 
censorship in the daily papers until their theatrical 
department is conducted, like that of our friend 
Punch, by ‘ one who pays.’ 

As to the likelihood. of any theatrical reform 
being produced by free criticism (assuming such 
criticism to be possible), I, for one, am by no 
means sanguine. A somewhat extensive observa- 
tion of London audiences leads me to think that 
the managers are right in assuming that the per- 
formances now presented by them are of the kind 
best calculated to bring what is called ‘good 
business’ to their houses. It is, I fear, a stubborn 
fact that an overwhelming majority of London 
playgoers is made up of a class of people upon 
whom really good acting, and even the ens of 
a good company, would be absolutely thrown away. 
It is not upon a critical class that managers have 
to depend for their fortunes. If the caterers for 
the public can furnish enough material for wonder 
and excitement to amuse successive housefuls of 
stupid people, they ensure large profits. Are they 
in that case likely to be moved by newspaper 
criticism to substitute an entertainment which 
would only be relished by the delicate palates of 
a smaller but more appreciative audience? I fear 
not. I do not believe that preaching in the Times 
orany other paper would easily rouse the dormant 
taste of the British ar per dramatic 
critiques, such as those which you justly praise in 
onli of the weekly papers, are saionied | to readers 
whose ‘stage wants’ are of a kind quite unintelli- 
gible to the mass. That there does exist a class 
among us who would be really thankful for a 
theatre which by the nature ef quality, and the 
hour and duration of its performances, would suit 
the tastes and habits of intellectual le as well 
as ordinary good society, I fully believe. But the 
class is at present a small one, and the manage- 
ment of such a theatre would have to be conducted 
on quite exceptional principles to those of the 
existing houses, which aim at attracting a 
and mixed audience. It would scarcely be possible 
to found such an institution without the aid of a 
somewhat devoted band of reformers in the the- 
atrical profession, or eg 4 without a corre- 

nding movement among the persons whose 
y mae Penttmmetiemee wd ~ + ratileimene 
supply. If however an effort of this kind were to 
succeed in bringing the appreciation of good acting, 
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as such, once more into fashion, there would, I 
believe, be some hope for the improvement of the 
stage, Should the agitation of this question in 
your pages contribute to so beneficial a result, 
no one would would rejoice more than~-Yours 
obediently, An Ex-Crrric. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATIONS. 





5 gee exploration of Palestine seems likely soon to 
receive the attention it deserves. Two letters 
have recently appeared in the Times which are 
important enough to be reprinted. 

With regard to the question of the relative levels 
of the Dead Sea, Jerusalem, and the Mediteranean, 
that torment of Palestine explorers, referred to in 
the latter part of Sir Henry James's letter, we may 
remind our readers that the dimension usually 
accepted for the depth of the surface of the Dead 
Sea above that of the Mediterranean, viz.,'1,316°7 ft., 
was obtained by Lieut. Lynch, head of the American 
expedition in 1848, by running a level in the ordi- 
nary way pursued by engineers from Ain Terabeh, 
through Jerusalem, to Jaffa. This is the only 
level ever taken between the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean by this, the only certain, method. 
Our own countryman, Captain Symonds, R.E., in 
1841, took two sets of levels, with the theodolite, 
by angles of depression. His two derivations came 
out 12ft. apart, and one of them (whether the 
greater or the less is not certain) is given as 
1,312°2 ft. (See the article Sea, THe Satt, in the 
Dict. of the Bible, vol. iii. 1175, for a list of these 
and all the observations made.) During the past 
year, a set of very useful barometrical observations 
was made by M. Lartet, fils, and Lieut. Vignes, for 
the Duc de Luynes, which resulted in giving the 
depression of the iake as 392 métres (1,286°15 ft.) 
and the height of Jerusalem above the Mediter- 
ranean, 779 metres (2,555°9 ft.).* A level is said 
to have been since run through from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem, by a German, making the cill of the Beth- 
lehem gate of the latter place, 2,538°72 ft. None 
of these observations are likely to be so accurate 
as those to be obtained by the sure method and 
the practised hands and eyes of Captain Wilson’s 
sappers, and we shall await the t with anxiety. 

On the wider field opened by Mr. Grove in his 
letter we may have a few words to say on a future 
occasion. The letters of Sir Henry James and Mr. 
Grove, one of the highest, if not the highest 
authority in Biblical geography, run as follows :— 

‘ Sir,—An accurate survey of Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood being considered # necessary basis 
for the improvement of the sanitary condition of 
the city, and for the proper discussion of numerous 
interesting questions connected with its topogra- 

hy, the Dean of Westminster, on the of the 

ishop of London and other philanthropic and 
scientific persons, applied to Lord de Grey for the 
survey to be made under my direction, stating that 
500/., the estimated cost of the survey, would be 
placed at my di to defray the cost of it. 

‘This application received the sanction of Lord . 
de Grey, and with the concurrence of his Royal 
Highness the General Commanding-in-Chief, I 
selected an officer (Captain Wilson) and a party of 
non-commissioned officers and sappers of the 
Royal eee from the Ordnance Survey, and 
they left England on the 12th September last, fully 
equipped with every requisite for the performance 
of their duty ; and it is right to add that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company, desirous to aid in this 
good work, have consented to allow the party to 
go out to and return from Alexandria in one of 
their steamers, at a very reduced rate for their 
passage. 

‘Captain Wilson also contributes his quota to- 
wards the cost of the survey, for he has gone out 
entirely at his own expense. 

‘I now venture to ask to be permitted to state 
through your columns, and more especially for the 
information of those who have contributed to the 
fund raised for the purpose of making the survey, 
that I receive a report of and expenditure 
every fortnight, that the party is making very satis- 
factory progress, and that the estimated cost will 
not be exceeded. — 

‘Captain Wilson informs me that he has re- 
ceived the kindest assistance from the Pasha and 
all the Turkish authorities, and that, although at 
first he met with a little coolness from the di t 
Christian communities and their consuls, ‘I am 
happy to say,” he writes, “that now all, without 





writer is informed by M. Lartet, that his baro~ 
about 1s fect from the grows, in this case the agreement 


baro- 
tect 
with the figures given by the German observer is very close. 
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GO 
a. give me every assistance and try to for- 
the work in every way.” ‘ ° 

‘While the su of the city is proceeding 
has made some important discoveries to eluci- 
date ite.ancient topography, the most important of 
which is the discovery of “one of the arches of 
the causeway which “Ted from the city to the 
Temple in a very good state of preservation, the 
of which is between 40ft. and 50ft., and com- 
posed of large stones like those seen in the Jewish 
iling- .’ He has also discovered another 
large cistern in the Haram or Temple area, and 
says the whole area is perfectly honeycombed with 
and cisterns ; and he had himself lowered 
wna well, which is in what was formerly 
the Valley of the Cheesemongers, and followed the 
stream fora considerable distance till he came to 
the spring, with some steps down into it, which 

were cut in the solid rock. 

‘These, and many other discoveries, eeain of 
not particularise, will be on the oO 
thecity. There is one object which it is much to 
be desired should be accomplished before the party 
leaves the country, and that is the exact determi- 
nation of the relative level of the Mediterranean 
and the Dead Sea and the connection of the levels 
taken at Jerusalem with that of the Mediterra- 
nean, ‘The-cost of this would be about 200/., and 
Iam not without a that it may be obtained 
from some source.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, Henry Jamns, Colonel Royal Engineers. 
Ordnance Survey-office, Southampton, Dec. 30.’ 

*Sir,—It is most ifying to find from Sir 
Henry James's letter in Times of Saturday 
that such progress is being made with the 
survey of Jerusalem. Captain Wilson is fulfilling 
the expectations of those who knew him in this 
country, and a to be doing his work in a 

efficient manner. Every one who’ is 
familiar with the to y of Palestine must 
concur with Sir H. James im desiring that before 
in Wilson’s party leaves the country they 
should settle the vexed question of the relative 
levels of the Mediterranean, Jerusalem, and the 
Dead Sea. There are other matters, also, which 
are crying out for accurate investigation, and which 
I y hope means may be found to enable 
in Wilson to «xamine, I will name only 
four, though it would be easy to swell the list. 

‘1. The excavation of the remains at the so- 
called Frank Mountain—the Herodium, or fortress 
built by Herod and deseribed by Josephus. 

: exploration of the tombs at Tibneh, a 
little west of the main north road at Jifneh, a few 
miles above Jerusalem. These are nearly, if not 
quite, as important as the well-known “ Tombs of 

Kings” at Jerusalem, and one of them is pro- 
bably the tomb of Joshua in his inheritance at 
Timnath-Serah. 

‘3. A correct plan of the remains of the great 
Temple and of the Samaritan Holy Plaees gon 
Mount Gerizim—the Mount Moriah of Abraham. 

*4, The exact latitude of the spots at which the 
Wady Zerka and other torrents on the east side of 
the Jordan enter that river. The want of this 


y persons who would 
contribute towards the accomplishment of such 
these an efficient and responsible 


ver Se Sat of in Wilson if some proper 
el were found for their liberality. The 


Mr. Layard, M.P., and the late Mr. S. Phillips, is 

still in existence, and I believe I am correct in 

saying that an unexpended balance isin the hands 

of the treasurer, Mr. John Murray. The original 

occupation of this fund is gone, but why should it 

not revive to the kindred work of Palestine ex- 
?—I am, sir, your obedient servant, G. 
Sydenham, Jan. 2.’ 
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SCIENCE. 
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VEGETABLE HYBRIDITY. 


C. NAUDIN has recently communicated to 

+ . the Academy of Sciences of Paris some ob- 
servations on the phenomena of hybridity in plants, 
which in a striking light the ible varia- 
tions of one plant by 
the pollen of another may be the cause. At the 





find that certain ongre gtagees any panet.ce 
their divergence from the primary types, 

actually depart still more widely from the original 
parents, and even in some cases t consider- 
able differences from the first generation of hybrids. 
The elucidation of these curious points has been 
the object of M. Naudin’s experiments, of which 
the results are contained in the memoir of which 
we propose to furnish our readers with an abstract. 


In 1862 M. Naudin experimented with four 
species of Datura, namely D. levis, Jerox, stra- 
monium, and quercifolia, all belonging to a sub- 
generic group which may be divided into two 
series, in one of which the plants have green stems 
and white flowers, whilst in the other the stems 
are more or less tinged with brown and the flowers 
violet. D. stramonium, levis, and feror belong to 
the former, and D. quercifolia, with some other 
species, to the latter. The four species are per- 
fectly distinct, and show no tendency to variation. 

The intercrossings, made with all necessary pre- 
cautions, were very successful. They were effected 
in both directions; that is to say, the pistils of 
each species were impregnated with the pollen of 
the other. From the species D. levis and feror 
thus doubly crossed the author obtained in 1863 
sixty young plants of Datura levi-ferox, and 
seventy of D. feroci-levis. The whole of these 
130 plants grew freely and were so perfectly 
similar in a that the two sets could not 
have been distinguished, the entire collection of 
hybrids being as homogeneous and uniform as if 
they had been a group of individuals of a fixed 
species or a pure and distinctly marked race. 


On the other hand, to M. Naudin’s surprise, 
these hybrids presented no appearance of being 
intermediate between the two well-marked species 
from which they were derived, so that any one 
ignorant of their origin would not have hesitated 
to regard them as forming a distinct ies: and, 
curiously enough, whilst both the parents belonged 
to the section with green stems and white flowers, 
the hybrids would be referred to the other group, 
their flowers being violet and their stems brown. 

This result was so unexpected and paradoxical 
that M. Naudin resolved to repeat his experiments, 
and this year he made a new sowing both of the 
hybrids and of the parent species. He obtained 
thirty-six new plants of D. levi-ferox, and thirty- 
nine of D. feroci-levis, which were identical with 
their predecessors of 1863, having the stems brown, 
the flowers violet, and the fruit spinose. But the 
sowing of D. ferox furnished an explanation of 
this curious fact, for the author found that, at the 
moment of germination, the stem is of a deep 
violet-purple tint from the root to the cotyledons, 
and that this coloration persists in its original place 
throughout the life of the plant, forming a coloured 
circle round the stem. Thus the tendency to 
coloration seems to reside in the D. feroz, although 
here it is reduced to a rudimentary state; in the 
hybrid it becomes enormously increased, pervading 

parts of the plant, and especially influencing 
the flower. 

The second generation presented variations of a 
different and still more remarkable kind. The 
seeds of the above-mentioned hybrids sown last 
spring furnished nineteen plants of D. feroci-levis 
and twenty-six of D. levi-feror, But in spite of 
the great similarity of their parents these plants 
presented a most astonishing diversity of forms, so 
that out of the forty-five plants composing the two 
sets, no two were exactly alike. They differed 
greatly in size (some being four times as large as 
others), in general aspect, in form of leaf, in the 
coloration of the stem and flowers, in fertility, 
and in the size and superiority of the fruits. One 
plant of the levi-feror series had completely re- 
verted to the type of D. levis, except that the base 
of its stem still bore a violet ring; a few showed 


faint traces of resemblance to D. ferox; but the . 


majerity were more like D. stramonium and querci- 
Folia, with which they had no relationship, than 
the species from which they were descended. ‘In 
fine,’ says the author, after describing some of their 
chief differences, ‘the forty-five plants of the two 
lots formed, so to speak, as many individual varie- 
ties, as if, the connection which should have bound 
them to specific types having been broken, their 
vegetation had deviated in all directions. This 
may be called disordered variation in opposition 
to amother and very different mode of varying 
which will be mentioned hereafter.’ 

In 1863 M. Naudin obtained a plant and seed 
of Mirabilis longiflora of the first genera- 





species. They were moderately fertile, and fur- 
nished some hundreds of perfect seeds. 

' From seeds of the-first plants obtained in 1862 
M. Naudin grew six other hybrids, of course of 
the second generation. These did not resemble 
the hybrids of the first generation either im size or 
appearance. ‘Two of them were nearly alike: 
they were vigorous and flowered abundantly, but 
were quite barren, A third had almost reverted 
to the M. jalapa, differing chiefly in the longer tabe 
of the corolla; this was fertile. The remaining 
three were stunted in their growth, very dis- 
similar in appearance, and barren, at least they 

roduced only a few fruits in which the seeds were 
imperfectly formed. Three new plants of the 
second generation grown in 1864 presented the 
same diversities: they resembled neither those of 
the preceding year nor the first hybrids. One of 
them which approached /. jalapa in its characters, 
was very fertile; the others flowered irregularly 
and were barren. This second experiment gives 
further evidence of the disordered variation of the 
products of a hybid plant, when they do not revert 
towards one of the parent species. 

It becomes a question whether this tendeney of 
the hybrids to vary continues to the third and fol- 
lowing generations. In 1863 and 1864 the author 
observed the sixth and seventh generations of a 
hybrid, Linaria purpureo-vulgaris, which he had 
preserved for several years. In each case he had 
several hundred individuals. A good many of the 
last generation partially or completely reverted to 
the L. vulgaris with yellow flowers, and a few to 
the L. purpurea. A greater number presented no 
tendency towards either of the parent species, but 
nevertheless did not resemble the hybrids of the 
first generation. They presented all the phe- 
nomena of disordered variation. 

Similar facts occur daily in the practice of gar- 
deners. The two cultivated species of Petunia (P. 
nyctaginiflora, with white flowers, and P. violacea, 
with purple flowers) may be intercrossed and 
produce fertile hybrids. Those of the first genera- 
tion are all alike ; in the second they become remark- 
ably diversified, and this variation increases until 
the plants are often monstrous, the changes being 
assisted by the artificial impregnation of one 
variety by another. The same conditions of in- 
dividual variability are exhibited by a host of 
other cultivated flowers, of which M. Naudin cites 
especially the Primule and roses of our gardens. 
In like manner, as he indicates, the varieties of 
our fruit trees are strictly individual in their na- 
ture, it being universally admitted that it is only 
by grafting or budding that any particular variety 
can be propagated ; hence he concludes ‘they also 
may be regarded as hybrids between several un- 
known specific types . 

But if hybridity, doubtless often produced by 
natural causes, such as the visits of insects to 
flowers of different but nearly allied species, be 
the cause of so much variation in cultivated plants, 
it becomes an important question whether the 
same cause may not give rise to a similar effect in 
such as remain in the wild state. In some genera, 
such as the Salices, Potuitille, Rumices, &c., the 
intermediate forms between apparently well-marked 
species are so numerous and so well graduated, 
that on examination it becomes difficult to limit 
the species, and these genera have always furnished 
subjects of dispute among botanists. In these 
forms the supposition that their numerous varieties 
may be due to the influence of hybridisation is 
rendered more probable by the fact that they pre- 
sent peculiar favourable conditions for intercross- 
ing. Now, if we suppose the crossing of two of 
these species to give rise to fertile hybrids whieh 
do not all revert to the parent types, disordered 
variability will come into play and produee, in a 
few generations, a perfect chuos of undecided 
forms. 

The distinction between this disordered vari- 
ability and the ordinary variability displayed by 
many species to a greater or less extent, is that the 
varieties produced by the latter either 
with the individual in which they are manifested, 
or become transmitted without alteration to the 
following generations, thus under favourable eir- 
cumstances, giving rise to a marked race,—whilst 
in the former the form becomes broken up in sue- 
cessive generations, into individual variations with- 
out fixity. ‘ Homogeneity and fixity of character are 


the distinctive sign of true races, as are diversity 
and want of ence of the agglomerations of 
hybrids.’ 


The concluding paragraph of M. Naudin’s 
indicates the direction in which these 
may be brought to bear upon some of the mos 
important 
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which I have just described have been observed in 
the animal kingdom, but I should not be surprised 
if it should be some day found that in it also 
intercrossings between well-marked races are the 
cause of individual variability, and that they are 
incapable of creating new races, that is to say, 
uniform aggregations capable of indefinite duration. 
It would certainly not be uninteresting to ascer- 
tain whether, by alliance with one another, very 
distinct races fuse into a new mixed but homo- 
geneous race, or whether, as in plants, the effect 
of intercrossing is to produce an infinite diversity of 
physiognomy and temperament.’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GEOLOGY 
OF DEVONSHIRE. 


have received two papers containing the 

latest results arrived at by Mrs Pengelly in 
his study of the denudation of the Devonshire 
rocks and the introduction of cavern accumulations, 
and we purpose to give a short abstract of each of 
them. The former especially is of great interest, 
and shows in 2 remarkable manner how the study 
of the smallest details may lead to the broadest 
views and valuable generalisations. 

The surface of Devonshire, measuring about 

2,585 square miles, with the exception of not more 
than one-tenth—occupied by granite and trappean 
rocks—consists of strata of various kinds and 
ages, from the crystalline schists extending from 
the Bolt Tail to the Start Point, to the modern 
beaches and alluvial plains which fringe its coasts 
and bound its rivers. 
Still the volwme of material which has passed 
through the processes of denudation and sedimenta- 
tion, fails to represent the amount of work per- 
formed, or of time expended on it; this fact, 
however, by no means affects the truth of the pro- 
position, ‘That all strata are the offspring of un- 
stratified rocks.’ Immediately or mediately they 
must be so. And Mr. Pengelly traces their life- 
history accordingly. Briefly recapitulated in chro- 
nological order, it is as follows :— 

1st. The denudation, during the Lower Silurian 
era, of pre-Silurian rocks which contained a large 
amount of quartz, the minute trituration and the 
deposition of the arenaceous detritus, and the in- 
humation in it of the remains of contemporary 
marine organisms, 

2nd. The production, by denudation, of a large 
amount of débris which was deposited on the 
arenaceous beds previously formed. 

3rd. The metamorphosis of the inferior beds by 
which they were converted from sandstones to 
quartzites, without obliterating the fossils. 

4th. The denudation of the overlying strata so 
as to lay bare the transformed rocks. 

5th. The denudation of the quartzites during 
the Triassic era, and the transportation, across 
a shallow sea, of myriads of the fragments to the 
area now known as south-eastern Devonshire, 
where they arrived in the form of polished ellip- 
soids, and were built into what is now termed 
‘the Budleigh Salterton pebble bed.’ 

6th. The denudation of the pebble bed, during 
one of the Supra-cretaceous periods, by which 
much of the material of the ancient gravels, cover- 
ing a large part of south-eastern Devonshire, was 
produced. 

7th. The continued denudation of the pebble 
bed, so as to supply pebbles sufficient to form the 
very extensive modern beach at Budleigh Salter- 
ton, to assist in the construction of beaches for 
nearly twenty miles along the coast eastward, and 
to carry on a large exportation for road-making. 

Whence, then, these pebbles? They may have 
had a Norman derivation. Still, there are quartz- 
ites in the Dodman district, and especially near 
Gorran Haven, in Cornwall, in which, in 1837, Mr. 
Peach found fossils, pronounced, in 1846, by Sir 
R. L. Murchison, to be of Lower Silurian age, an 

inion confirmed by Professor Sedgwick in 1851. 

or did Sir Roderick fail to recognise the geolo- 
gical connection of the Dodman with the opposite 
coasts of France. 

It is possible, therefore, that, instead of travel- 
ling from Normandy, the pebbles may have been 
derived from a portion of the same system which 
once existed between the Cornish and French 
coasts. The age of the crystalline beds of South 
Devon has never been determined. There has 

a tendency to consider them the most ancient 
stratified rocks of the county, which may, indeed, 
prove to be the truth, but it was simply because it 
was orthodox to believe that all crystalline forma- 
tons belonged to an earlier period than those of a 
non-crystalline character—an entirely exploded 
dogma. Professor ick, however, has specu- 
lated on the possibility of the Start and Bolt series 








| being an altered portion of the Middle Devonian 


System. ; 

Mr. Pengelly thinks that the Budleigh Salter- 
ton pebbles may help us somewhat towards a solu- 
tion of this problem. May not the crystalline 
rocks of the south of Devon and Cornwall, in- 
cluding the Eddystone, be parts of one great 
system ?—rocks of the same age which have un- 
dergone metamorphism, the schists being the re- 
sults of the more, and the quartzites of the less, 
intense action of the transforming agents? The 
Budleigh Salterton pebbles show that such change 
as had been wrought in the quartzites was 
achieved prior to the Triassic age; and the outlier 
of red conglomerate in Bigbury Bay proves the 
same thing for the schists of South Devon. 

The evidence of denudation presented by the 
valleys in the south-east of Devonshire, as seen in 
the transverse section on the eoast, especially be- 
yond the Exe, is most striking. There are not 
simply one or two, but four great denudations dis- 
closed by an analysis of the phenomena: Ist, the 
denudation of pre-Triassic, and subsequently of 
pre-Cretaceous rocks, to supply detritus for the 
formation of the beds which originally filled the 
valley spaces; 2nd, the post-Cretaceous denuda- 
tion of these beds in order to the formation of 
the valleys; 38rd, the denudation which furnished 
the material for the obliteration of the valleys, by 
filling them with gravel from base to hill-top; 
and, 4th, the denudation of the gravel by which 
the valleys were partially reopened. A remnant 
of the gravel remains to line the slopes and to pre- 
serve a record of the operations. Had the destruc- 
tion been complete, there would have been no evi- 
dence that it had ever occurred. 

Perhaps nothing connected with these changes 
is more remarkabie than the fact that there has 
been no alteration in the lines of drainage; 
wherever there is a river or valley now, there one 
existed before the deposition of the gravel, and 
vice versa; the excavating agents took precisely the 
same courses both before and after the gravel era. 

Mr. Pengelly thinks ‘that the gravel was de- 
posited during a period of slow and gradual subsi- 
dence of the entire district, and re-excavated 
during as gradual an upheaval; and that, during 
the maximum depression, the sea prevailed over 
the Devonshire hills.’ 

Turn we next to the Devonshire bone-caves, 
which Mr. Pengelly holds have been filled in four 
different ways, ‘water in motion, however, being 
indispensable in all cases.’ 

To this point we shall confine ourselves in our 
notice, referring to the memoir chiefly for de- 
scriptions of the caves. The first mode of filling 
up consists of the introduction of accumulations 
through vertical openings communicating with the 
surface, as evidenced in the new cavern discovered 
in the autumn of 1858 at Oreston. Although the 
workmen most positively asserted that the cavern 
had never been an open fissure, but ‘that the 
‘roof’ was of sound unbroken limestone, and 
that, therefore, the deposits could never have 
fallen, or been washed in from above, unfortunately 
they as positively asserted that there was no ex- 
ternal opening whatever—vertical, terminal, or 
lateral; and they inclined to the opinion that the 
rock had grown round the accumulation it con- 
tained. 

Still, though a great part of the ‘roof’ had 
been destroyed before Mr. Pengelly’s visit, a suffi- 
cient portion remained to show its true character. 
It was an unmistakable mass of limestone breccia, 
made up of large fragments cemented with car- 
bonate of lime, and easily enough mistaken for 
ordinary limestone traversed by numerous irre- 
gular and coarse veins. 

The numerous rents and fissures which traverse 
Daddy’s Plain, Torquay, and also the hills between 
Anstey’s Cove and Babbacombe, belong to the 
same class, and afford much valuable information. 
They are, if the expression may be pardoned, 
roofless caverns caught in the very act of receiving 
accumulations. 

The introduction of accumulations by engulfed 
streams, to which the celebrated Brixham Cavern 
owes its origin. It consists of a series of galleries 
having the directions of the two systems of joints 
which pervade the Devonian rocks of the district ; 
indeed some of them are obviously what are 
known as fissure galleries. The roof-joints, how- 
ever, are so close-fitting as to allow the deseent 
through them of water only, hence it is impossible 
that the deposits could have been introduced in the 
same manner as at Oreston. This fact, however, 
presents no difficulty in deciphering the history of 
the cavern, since it has four external horizontal 
entrances in theslopes of the hill in which it is 
situated. The arrangement of the materials, too, 
was such as to show most satisfactorily the mode 
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by which they were brought in. With a remark- 
able exception, strongly of the view 
now advocated, in one part of the cavern 
unequiaxed bone and stone lay with its longest 
axis in the plane of the deposit, and the shortest 
at right angles to it, thus securing the lowest pos- 
sible position for its centre of gravity, and offering 
the least possible resistance to running water; the 
arrangement being, in fact, precisely that which 
would result from the action of a stream flowi 
constantly in one direction, but not such as w 

be produced by the variable action of the sea. Mr. 
Pengelly shows that the deposits were introduced 
by fresh water, not by the sea. 

Mr. Pengelly has ascertained, somewhat in de- 
tail, the agency to which, in this case, the accumu- 
lation was due. It was not carried in by an 
unrepeated and rush of water, but by a 
small engulfed river, which entered at more 
one entrance, escaped through a shaft within the 
cave; and was so liable to fluctuations in its vo- 
lume as sometimes to fill the galleries, when it 
carried in stones, mud, bones of animals, and 
human tools fashioned in flint; whilst at others it 
allowed a part of the deposit to be sufficiently dry 
for the formation of a cake of stalagmite on it. 

It must be unnecessary to remark that engulfed 
streams, of the kind here supposed, are by no 
means rare; nor is the ease without something like 
an existing parallel in the existing caves of De- 
vonshire—that of Buckfastleigh to wit. 

There is a tradition also that a considerable 
stream crosses a cavern in the parish of West 
Ogwell, near Newton Abbott. 

Those who have visited Cheddar Cliffs, in 
Somersetshire, will remember that a large body of 
water issues from the base of the cliff on the right 
of the road ascending that remarkable defile, 
This stream is known to commence its subter- 
ranean journey about two miles off, where it enters. 
a ‘swallet.’ It can scarcely be believed that it 
fails to introduce specimens of the zoology, botany, 
and mineralogy of the district it drains, and to 
deposit them, with evidences of the state of 
human art also, in some of the nooks and re- 
cesses, 

Pass we on to the third mode, the introduction 
of accumulations by the sea.—Amongst the 
numerous caves near the sea-level on the south- 
eastern coast of Devon, there is one between Berry 
Head and Mudstone, near Brixham, into which the 
sea enters only at spring tide, high water, or 
during very heavy gales. Here, then, is a 
cavern which the sea is industriously filling, and 
into which it is carrying relics of man’s handiwork 
and of his brute contemporaries. 

Lastly we have the introduction of aceumula- 
tions by occasional land floods, as apparently 
evidenced by the cavern recently discovered in 
Happaway Hill, Torquay, though the exploration 
is not yet sufficiently advanced to justify more 
than a first rough guess on the subject. The 
cavern appears to have been mainly filled, not by 
matter washed or falling in through a vertical 
opening, not by the symmetrical action of an en« 
gulfed stream, not by the agency of the sea, but 
by the fitful and capricious action of occasional 
land floods entering a sensibly horizontal opening. 

The famous Kent's Hole, near Torquay, tempt- 
ingly suggests that the sea may have had some- 
thing to do with the introduction of its materials. 
The necessary attention, however, has never been 
given to the arrangement of the Kent's Hole 
materials to warrant the formation of an opinion. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





We have another monthly journal devoted to 
science to welcome, in the shape of Hardwicke’s 
Science-gossip. Chiefly, if indeed not exclusively, 
devoted to Natural History, it will contain short 
articles of an interesting and light character, hints 
and suggestions,notes and queries, interesting selec- 
tions from scientific books, and notices to corre- 
spondents, The first number promises well, and 
we wish the publisher of The Popular Science Re- 
view and Science-gossip all the success his fostering 
of popular science deserves, Althongh no one can 
doubt at the present day the eminent usefulness 
of such royal roads to learning, it will be left to 
the next generation of scientific men to proclaim 


it most authoritatively. 

Ws learn from Les Mondes that M. Boeker, an 
amateur astronomer near Berlin, has discovered a 
new comet, bright as a star of the seventh magni- 
tude. M. Tietjen obtained the following observa- 
tion of it on the 18th ult. :— 


6h. 7m. 56s. B.M.T. @ 18h. 59m, 41s. 5—0° 49 4 
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‘Our readers will find in another savers AG yose4 
dealing with the telescopic appearance of the Sun, 
from a French observer whose name will command 
em He declares against ‘ Willow Leaves,’ but 
Father Secchi, equally to be trusted as an observer, 
declares himself with equal force a believer in them. 
We shall take an opportunity of referring to Father 
Secchi’s observations at an early date. 


Tux Zoological Society will for the future meet 
at 8°30 instead of 9 p.m. 


Pror. Owen has communicated to the Geological 
Magazine for January, a description of some re- 
mains of an air-breathing Vertebrate, from the 
Coal-shale of Glamorganshire. Since the discovery 
of remains of air-breathing Vertebrates in the 
Coal-shales of Carluke, several genera of am- 
phibia from these and other Scotch Carboni- 
ferous deposits have been described by Professor 
Huxley; but until the present year no such 
fossils had been obtained from English or Welsh 
formations of the same antiquity. Those now 
described were discovered by Mr. John Edward 
Lee, in the much disturbed coal-beds at Llantris- 
sent, Glamorganshire, which are referable to the 
lower. part of the ‘ Middle,’ if not to the upper part 
of the ‘Lower,’ Coal-measures. The present por- 
tions of the skeleton of the air-breather from the 
Welsh coal indicate a species intermediate in size 
between Baphetes planiceps and Dendrerpeton Aca- 
dianum. The ribs were longer than they are known 
to be in any Labyrinthodont; and they were better 
developed in that extinct group than they are in 
Ganocephalans or in modern Batrachians. The 
structure of these long and slender bones, as of the 
thicker limb-bones, show that the cavity was not 
truly medullary, but had been occupied by unossi- 
fied chondrine, as in perennibranchiate Batrachia, 
and in the bones of many fishes that are hollow 
after maceration, and show in the fossi! state cavi- 
ties, like medullary spaces, occupied by matrix. 
Prof. Owen concludes from such evidence as has 
hitherto been submitted to him, that the Anthra- 

ton from the Welsh coal belonged to that low, 

bly primitive, air-breathing type, which, with 
sar a a conditions of the bones like those in 
some fishes, and very common in Devonian fishes, 
showed forms of the skeleton more resembling 
those in Saurian reptiles than are attained by any 
of the more specialised Batrachian air-breathers of 
the present day. The fossil has been named, in 
reference to the characteristic density and thickness 
of the walls of almost all the long bones hitherto 
obtained of this air-breather, Anthrakerpeton crass- 
osteum, 


M. Evtensrer, of Stutgard, has communicated 
to the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
a note on the ‘Value of Habitat as a Distinctive 
Species,’ drawing attention especially to the occur- 
rence of so-called marine diatoms in fresh water, 
and vice versd. It is likely that species hitherto 
considered distinct, from presenting slight differ- 
ences of aspect and from occurring in different 
media, will be united, when, instead of adding 
these ds to form evidence, the one is found 
naturally to account for the other. Such experi- 
ments, if carefully conducted, would prove to be of 
more than practical utility, though this would be 
something ; and also of general interest, as throwing 

t upon an important physiological question. 

e also gives an account of an encouraging new 
fact. In a living gathering of Bacillaria paradoxa 
from the Avon, above Tewkesbury, are found such 
freshwater forms as are common in every roadside 
ditch, Pleurosigma attenuatum, Nitzschia sigmoidea, 
Navicula — (Z.), &e., and Encyonema pros- 
tratum. e unique Bacillaria is very plentiful 
indeed in this beautiful gathering, and continues, 
placed in common well-water, in most energetic 
activity. Nitzschia dubia is also stated by the 
same gentleman, on the authority of Dr. Greville, 
to befrequentall around Cheltenham, ‘though it had 
no business there,’ Lastly, our Homeocladia fili- 
formis, or a very similar species, is reported to be 
very abundant in the Severn above Ponbidbury, 
thus affording new evidence with respect to the 
great range of adaptability ‘possessed by these 
marvellous ae gps. and which, when properly 
followed up, certainly not fail to throw a 
gleam of light on the obscure paths of physiological 
inquiry. 

. Ar the last meeting of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, which meets at Liver- 
pool, attention was called, by Mr. T. T, Wilkinson, 
to ‘The Druidical Rock Basins in the Neighbour- 
hood of Burnley,’ basins occurring on the boulders 
found on the Pennine chain. Mr. Wilkinson con- 
siders that the rock basins of Scilly, Cornwall, 

Yorkshire, and East Lancashire are 
al, 8 iated to the 
worship of the Druids. They furnish the means by 





which the Druids could offer their sacrifices and 
perform their ablutions. They would also suffice 
for baptism, and preserve the rain or dew from 
being polluted by touching our ‘ mother earth.’ 


Tur Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
for January contains an admirable abstract of Dr. 
V. Hensen’s paper ‘On the Auditory Organ in the 
Decapod Crustaceans,’ to which we refer our 
readers. M. Hensen has very successfully supple- 
mented his anatomical researches by the following 


beautiful experiment, showing that the Crustacea - 


possess a delicate sense of hearing. Prawns or 
opossum-shrimps were placed in a vessel of sea- 
water containing some strychnine, an alkaloid 
which possesses the property of augmenting the 
reflex power of the nervous centres. Under the 
influence of this agent, the Crustacean responds, 
by the most vigorous leaps, to the slightest noise. 
Even when the creature has almost succumbed to 
the effect of the poison to such an extent as to 
allow itself to be drawn about without resistance 
in the vessel, by the outer antenna, the slightest 
sound is sufficient to make it tear itself out of the 
forceps, and to full to the bottom a prey to tonic 
convulsions. ‘It is evident, therefore, that the 
Crustacea are sensible to sounds. The second 
point was to determine whether the perception 
took place by means of the auditory hairs. Guided 
by the beautiful researches of Helmholtz on the 
perception of sounds, M. Hensen supposed that 
each auditory hair is capable of being thrown into 
vibration, exclusively of the rest, by a determinate 
note. Experiment confirmed this hypothesis. If 
the attention be closely fixed upon the point of 
attachment of the chorda to the languette of a hair 
whilst the different notes of the gamut are sounded 
on an instrument, the point will become indistinct, 
or the entire hair may be thrown into powerful 
vibrations by certain notes. At the same time the 
neighbouring hairs generally remain perfectly still, 
and can only be made to vibrate by other notes. 
The conditions by which the vibration of a hair 
is produced by one note rather than by another 
are doubtless multiple: amongst them may be 
enumerated the length and thickness either of the 
hair or of the languette.’ 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
SUN. 


Lyons, 25 December. 
W ITHIN the last fortnight three groups of 
solar spots have been visible to the naked eye, 
although we are approaching the minimum of the 
sun-spot period. 

As early as 1849, when I began to observe 
these phenomena, with the intention of accumu- 
lating a series of facts which might he!p us to 
form a true notion of the physical constitution of 
this body, I pointed out several characteristic traits, 
which the study of the changes perpetually going 
on on its surface offers to us; and now that English 
and Italian astronomers can observe more easily 
the incandescent surface by means of a prismatic 
eye-piece, especially constructed, perhaps I may be 
permitted to mention how I was able to observe, in 
1852, all the details of the structure of the photo- 
sphere, which are now being so actively discussed, 
and to state, as briefly as possible, a series of facts 
which this study has revealed to me. 

In order to conveniently observe the sun with a 
refractor of any Se peep the field of view should 
be rnd reduced to dimensions proportional to 
the light-grasping power of the instrument, so 
that the lenses and dark glasses may be able to resist 
the calorific intensity of the condensed solar rays. 
A very narrow aperture oriented parallel to the 
diurnal motion is the form of the field of view 
which I cag? and have used most frequently 
Besides this, it is necessary every quarter of a. 
minute to turn the telescope away from the sun, so 
that the air inside the tube, and its internal surface 
and diaphragms shall not become heated ; it is also 
necessary to protect the tube externally from the 
direct rays of the sun. A dark glass, of neutral 
tint, preserving the white light of the sun, has been 
found most convenient for observation. The most 
favourable time of the day for studying the physical 
constitution and finer details is certainly early 
morning, soon after sunrise, all atmospheric eondi- 
tions remaining the same. In following these in- 
dications, one observes in the first place that the 
larger the aperture the more the /weunes—pores 
or divisions which are perceived on the resplendent 
surface of the sun—are multiplied. Any one who 
can make use of many telesco should repeat 
the following observation: Having chosen a 
portion of the photosphere which one will easily 
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know again in ing from one telescope to 
another—and the portion should be chosen as near 
a spot as possible ; if four dark divisions—four pores 
—are remarked on this surface taken as unity 
with a telescope of four inches aperture, another 
telescope, of which the aperture is nine inches, 
will certainly show at least eight, using, of course, 
the highest useful power; lastly, a silver-on-glass 
speculum of seventy-five centimétres and of fifteen 
métres focal length, will show more than a refractor 
of nine inches, and so on. 

As to the form of the objects observed—a sub- 
ject so warmly discussed at the present time—I did 
not see, with the large instrument of the Paris 
Observatory, nor have I ever yet seen, that the 
form is limited to one only, either ‘ willow leaf’ or 
‘rice grain.’ I have always seen the ‘crystals’ 
of the photospheric atmosphere entangled (exche- 
vétrés) in a thousand ways, and connected among 
themselves by one or many points in their peri- 
pheries ; I have always observed these photospheric 
clouds affecting forms reminding one of the floc- 
culent mass of an incandescent metal, in suspension 
in a liquid. The ensemble of these forms, the 
intermingling of these ‘crystals,’ have always 
appeared to me to indicate some fermentation or 
some disengagement of gas which is going on, 
tending to divide or drive away these ‘clouds’ 
one from the other, although in other portions of 
the photosphere in the vicinity one remarks identi- 
cal clouds condensing and covering the dark pores. 
Often by the side of a pore which is opening is 
seen another closing up by virtue of the contrary 
action just described. 

In an article which has recently appeared in 
Les Mondes it is mentioned that the Rev. W. R. 
Dawes compares the portions of the luminous 
matter near the spots to ‘ thatch’ or ‘ broken straws.’ 
This is a very happy comparison, Having had the 
oceasion formerly to observe small pieces of silver 
bathed in borax, melting under the influence of the 
blowpipe, I have always in my descriptions com- 
pared the ‘crystals’ of the photospheric matter to 
this silver solder in a state of fusion, Of the same 
opinion as Mr. Dawes, I hold that these ‘straws’ 
at present are the objects which give the best idea 
of the appearance of the objects of which the whole 
solar photosphere consists. 

On the other hand, I ‘do not find that in the 
many notes, and especially in those of Father 
Secchi, containing observations of this nature, is 
any mention made of an important phenomena 
presented by these incandescent ‘ willow leaves’ or 
‘rice grains.’ As it is inherent in the nature of 
this matter, I will endeavour, as concisely as possi- 
ble, to state in what it consists. If we observe a 
‘erystal’ of photospheric matter which is com- 
pletely isolated and projected on a dark portion of 
a spot, for instance, it will be seen that for a certain 
time it diminishes in volume and becomes spotted 
over with small dark pores; that it is subdivided 
into numerous crystals, as if the photospheric 
matter were being volatilised, or as if there were 
a reabsorption going on, absolutely in the same 
way as crystals of sugar melt under a current of 
steam. 

In continuing to observe the transformation 
which this isolated mass of incandescent matter 
presents, one may remark, say half an hour after the 
first observation, that it begins to increase in volume 
again and that the pores close up and disappear, 
and that at length, little by little, it is united with 
a neighbouring mass by a portion of its eontour, 
= however, having materially changed its 
orm. 

Everybody knows with what promptitude two 
drops of water on a greasy surface unite when 
they are placed in contact: in the reunion of two 
pieces of ‘thatch’ there is the same appearance, 
but it is certain that each of the masses undergoes 
an increase of volume in consequence of the con- 
densation of the luminous matter, in a manner 
analogous to a dew-drop formed on the surface of 
a cold body. At first imperceptible, it augments 
gradually in volume without changing its form 
until it unites with a neighbouring drop. 

More than this, if one watches a pretty large 
space in the centre of a nucleus of spots where 
there are not yet any ‘straws,’ but where long 
observation has taught they may probably appear, 


one observes these ‘straws,’ these ‘crystals,’ ap-_ 


pearing one after the other, first as almost imper- 
ceptible points, then becoming larger, like the dew- 
drop, and at length forming a band or cloud of 
luminous matter, exactly as one observes on a plate 
of cool metal after a thaw. 
Thus it has been shown that a ‘ willow leaf’—a 
ent of luminous matter—acquires an augmen- 
tation of volume without sensibly changing its 
form, without connecting itself with other ‘ willow 
leaves.’ It is well established also that these form 
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on brilliant portions of the central body where, an 
instant before, there were none, Subsequently, 
also, they disappear under the same circumstances 
by means of evaporation or reabsorption, absolutely 
like dew-drops deposited on a body on which when 
warm they melt, subdividing and separating, and 
diminishing in volume, even to complete disap- 
pearance. 

The first observation of this kind which I was 
able to make with precision dates from April 3, in 
1853. It was in following assiduously the changes 
presented by a large spot from 9 in the morning 
till 4 in the afternoon, scarcely taking the eye 
from the telescope, that I saw how a large por- 
tion of the photosphere, in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, joined itself to the facule at the edge of a spot, 
and separating from them appeared like an isolated 
cloud over the centre of the nucleus. 

The last spot visible or the centre of tbe dise on 
the 19th inst., presented analogous transformations, 
as did all the groups of spots of which the dimen- 
sions were sufficiently large to show large portions 
of the photosphere in process of decomposition 
over the dark ground of the central body. With 
large instruments these appearances may be regu- 
larly observed over all parts of the photosphere, 
and they constitute one of the essential conditions 
of the nature of this luminous matter, of which the 
elements ure contained in the exterior atmosphere 
of the sun as vapour is contained in our air. 

Such are the facts which I have pointed out in 
divers notes, presented to the Académie des Sciences, 
and which I have frequently mentioned to astro- 
nomers, employing only the word ‘cloud’ instead 
of ‘willow leaf’ or ‘rice grain ;’ 


describe the phenomena with precision. 
CHACORNAC. 





THE BELGIAN BONE-CAVES. 
Chiselhirst, Kent, Dec. 31. 
ENCLOSE you a letter which I have just 
received from Prof. Van Beneden, and which 
will probably be of interest to your readers. 

If, as he believes, the two skulls which he has 
discovered really belong to the Reindeer period, 
the fact is of great importance, because it would 
appear to show that Europe was, even then, in- 
habited by two very different races of men. 

Joun Luppock. 


‘Louvain, 30 décre. 

‘Mon cuer Monsieur Lussocx,—Comme vous 
yous intéressez beaucoup aux fouilles, je m’em- 
presse de vous faire part du résultat de la visite de 
lundi dernier. Nous étions sept, et sans le con- 
cours des ouvriers nous avons mis 4 vue une 
quantité considérable d’ossements humains. Nous 
avons trouvé tous les os 4 l'exception d’une boite 
eranienne. Nous avons une grande pierre sous 
laquelle les os sont encore en place. Ils sont 
incrustés comme une mosaique. 

‘Je vous ai dit, je crois, que les deux cranes 
complets que nous possédons appartiennent 4 deux 
races distinctes: le crane le moins bien conservé 
est franchement brachycéphale et prognathe, mais 
avec une belle boite cranienne. 

‘Les sept membres présents ont été unanimes 
pour reconnaitre que l’enfouissement de ces os 4 eu 
lieu avant les temps historiques. 

‘Qu’ils appartiennent probablement a I’époque 
du Rhenne. 

‘Que ces os se trouvaient dans la grotte lorsque 
les eaux ont fait irruption. 

‘Il est & remarquer que cette grotte est située 
vers le milieu d’un escarpement dans le caleaire 
carbonifére, 4 30 ou 40 métres au-dessus du 
niveau de la Lesse. [1 n’y a pas d’autre com- 
munication que celle qui souvre dans la valldée 
de la Lesse. 

‘Nous avons vivement regretté, M. E. Dupont, 
qui conduit les fouilles, et moi, que M. Christy 
n’ait pu s’arréter 4 Dinant. Veuillez me rappeler 
& son bon souvenir. 

‘Veuillez agréer, mon cher monsieur, la nouvelle 
assurance de mes sentiments les plus dévoués. 

‘J. Van Benepen.’ 





FORCE, ENERGY AND VITALITY. 


oo you allow me to remonstrate, from the 
point of view df a mathematician, against the 
terminology of your correspondent, H. W. J., in 
the number for December 24? 

I am aware that ‘conservation of force’ is a 
phrase which has been used by high authcrities ; 
but the most accurate thinkers have already pro- 
tested aguinst it, and substitute ‘energy,’ or some 
equivalent word, for ‘foree.’ See, for example, the 


article on ‘Energy’ by Professors Thompson and 


When we are | 
agreed as to the designation it is more easy to | 


tember, 1863. The fact is, ‘force’ has become, at 
least from the time of Newton, a strictly technical 
word. The ‘force by which a body is moving’ is 
defined to mean ‘its mass multiplied by the rate 
at which its velocity is changing,’ with various 
rules as to combination of forces, &c., which form 
the body of doctrine commonly known as ‘me- 
chanics,’ and in this sense there is no truth or 
meaning in the assertion that ‘the quantity of 
force existing in the universe is a constant quan- 
tity.’ 

And if H. W. J. answers by giving a new de- 
finition of ‘ force,’ I ask what word he will propose 
for the old meaning, and why we should change it 
when ‘energy’ will answer all the purposes of the 
new doctrines? Nothing can be more mischievous 
to the advance of sound knowledge than the con- 
fusion of well-established terms. 

Iam no physiologist, and will not attempt to 
say what meaning I suppose there is in H. W. J.’s 
_ letter, or how far that meaning expresses the 
truth. But I crave leave to say a few words in 
strict technical language on what I imagine to be 
the question about ‘vitality.’ Physiologists may, 
or may not, find it convenient to separate and de- 





thermic, chemical energy; and if they do so with 
proper regard to the use of the term in other cases, 
Ido not doubt that the proposition will be trne 
that ‘the total amount of vital energy in a given 
living body can only be increased or diminished 
by its conversion into some other form of energy.’ 
The questions of fact, as distinguished from defi- 
nition, about which I presume there exists a con- 
troversy, will be of this kind: ‘Can we assign, in 
number, weight, and measure, the quantity of food 
avd warmth.—or rather of chemical and thermic 
energy—which must change its quality in the pro- 
duction of the “‘ Principia” or ‘ Paradise Lost” 
respectively?’ and further: ‘Does any of such re- 
cognised physical energy disappear from the ma- 
| terial world when such intellectual results are 
obtained ?’ Because unless the answer to the last 
question be in the affirmative, intellectual work, as 
a result, is sud generis, and not amenable to phy- 
sical laws. At least, it is not a form of physical 
| energy. For itis a mistake to suppose physical 
science is only concerned with the correlation of 
energies. Suppose a weight suspended to a nail 
by a string, the loose end of which hangs down. 
It has then what Professor Thompson calls ‘ po- 
tential energy.’ I may be so situated with regard 
to it that it will require exactly the same amount 
of energy on my part whether I cut the loose end 
or the support of the weight; and accordingly no 
change in the sum total of energy in the universe 
will result from either action. But the condition 

















of the universe will be different, nevertheless. I 


will not pursue the subject further at present. 
D. D. H. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 





PARIS. 


Acapuamy or Screncres.—Dec. 5—Mathemati 
cal papers were read by M. Le ue on 
the ‘Determination of the Value of the Symbol 


*) of Jacobi,’ and by Mr. Sylvester in ‘ Correc- 


tion of his Note read on the 7th November.’ Two 
notes ‘ On the Saccharates of Lime’ were presented 
by M. Peligot and by MM. Boivin and Loiseau. 
The discussion ‘On the Cementation of Iron by 
Oxide of Carbon and Charcoal’ was continued in a 
paper by M. Caron, and M. Blondeau communi- 
cated a note on the ‘ Action of Nitric acid upon 
Cellulose.’ According to M. Blondeau’s experi- 
ments, after remaining a certain time in concen- 
trated nitric acid, cellulose becomes converted into 
a compound of the formula C'*H'O'(NO*)’, and 
this left for some time longer in the acid becomes 
Xyloidine, C?H'°O'"(NO*)? + 8HO, which dissolves 
in the acid. This is subsequently decomposd ine 
accordance with the equation : 

CHO! NOS)? + SHO =C'*H""0"* + 2NO? + 8HO 

Xyloidine. i * 


and the hydroxalic acid left in contact with nitric 
acid is further decomposed as follows :— 


C"H"0's + 4NO5= C"H*0™ + 4NO? + 4HO, 


Hydroxalic Oxalic acid. 
acid 


This series of spontaneous decompositions is 
analogous to those observed by Pelouze with 
starch, and the author thinks that they may serve 
to explain the instability of -cotton.—M. A. 
Damour described ‘A new Hydrated Phosphate of 
Alumina found in a Celtic Tomb at Morbihan.’ 
This mineral, to which the name of Cad/ais is given, 
is a phosphate of alumina with 5 equivalents of 


fine a ‘vital energy,’ as we talk of electrical, | 


of iron, lime, and oxide of manganese. Its source 
is unknown; the specimens found had been 
worked into ear-drops of various sizes, from that 
of a lentil to that of a pigeon’s egg.—M. P. Vol- 
picelli communicated a ninth note ‘ On the Electri- 
eal Influence ;’ memoirs were read by M.Remak ‘On 
the Therapeutical and Physiological effects of the 
Constant Galvanic Current;’ by M. Turquan ‘On 
the Stability of Equilibrium of Floating ies ;” 
by M. Reynard ‘On the Mode of Action of the 
Electro-dynamie and Magnetic Forces;’ by M. 
Liandier ‘On the Atmospheric Waves of upper 
Regions and their Relations with the Course of 
Shooting Stars;’ by M. Fabre ‘On the Origin of 
the Tempests which pass over Europe;’ by M. 
Lavesore ‘On a new Mode of Manipulation for 
Electric Telegraphy on Morse’s system;’ and by 
General Morin, describing his ‘Experiments on a 
Chimney used in English Barracks and Hospitals.’ 
M. d’Omalius d’Halloy communicated some ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Origin of the Differences which 
exist between the Races of Man,’ in which, in 
| opposition to the statements of M. Trémaux, he 
maintains that the ‘actual external causes’ cannot 
have produced the existing diversities.— A! report 
was presented by M. de Tessan on a memoir by 
M. de Blocqueville ‘On the Geography of a Portion 
of Turkestan. —M. Reynaud presented ‘ Observa- 
tions on a Snowy Plateau near the Commune of 
Miolans,.’—A note was read from M. Boutin ‘On 
the Industrial Products which may be obtained by 
the culture on a large scale of the evergreen 
Mahonia ilicifolia” The fruits of this well-known 
evergreen shrub yield a juice which when fer- 
mented gives 7-8 per cent. of alcohol, equal to 
spirit of wine; and the seeds when roasted re- 
semble coffee in their properties—A letter was 
read from M. Girault describing ‘A Body of 
doubtful Origin found in the CEsophagus of a Cow.’ 
—NM. Malley described an instrument for measuring 
the muscular force of the bladder, and M. Mathieu 
another which he calls the ‘pneumodynamometer,’ 
for ascertaining that of the chest.—_M. George 
also exhibited and described the mode of action 
of a new apparatus for the refrigeration of the 
integuments during surgical operations.—M. G. 
Colin communicated the results of his ‘ Experi- 
ments on the Pulmonary Circulation and on the 
Differences of Action which exist between the 














right and left Cavities of the Heart.’—-Two notes 
on shooting stars were presented, both recording 
observations made in Paris—one by M. Tissot on 
November 29, the other by M. Lartigue on 
December 4. Both occurred about five minutes 
past seven in the evening, and that of Dedember 4 
was very luminous, 
BERLIN. 


Royan Acapemy or Screncxs.—Aug. 1.— 
M. Petermann read a paper on ‘The Views of the 
learned Armenian, Emin, upon the Development of 
the Armenian Writing.’ 

Aug. 4.—Dr. Haustein communicated his obser- 
vations on ‘The Fecundation and Development of 
the genus Marsilea,’ derived from his cultivation of 
some Australian fruits, called Nardoo, belonging to 
a plant of that genus.—Papers were read ‘ On the 
Synthesis of Aceconitic acid from Acetic acid,’ b 
Dr. Adolph Baeyer; ‘On Mesoxalic acid,’ by Mi. 
Theodor Deichsel; ‘On Oleic acid,’ by M. Burg; 
and ‘On Bromangelicic acid,’ by M. Jaffé. 

Ang. 11.—Professor Ehrenberg communicated 
a portion of his ‘Investigations of the Marine 
Life forming the Mud of the Pacific Ocean near 
Japan,’ ox some ‘New Contributions to the 
Knowledge of the Microscopic Life of the Mol- 
luecas.’— Professor Magnus read a memoir ‘ On the 
Radiation of Heat,’ in which, after referring to a 
former note on the increased radiation from = 
tinum when coated with carbonate of soda, lithia, 
&c., he indicated that this phenomenon might be 
due either to the loosing of particles by the heat 
of the Bunsen’s burner employed, or to the rough- 
ing of the surface of the plate by the alkaline coat. 
But when the heat of boiling water was employed, 
the same relative increase of radiation was observed 
in the coated plate; hence the great radiating 
power of soda, ke, does not depend upon the 
ticles torn off by incandescence. When the plati- 
num plate is coated with spongy platinum, or with 
a film of platinum thrown down by galranism, its 
power of radiation equals and sometimes exceeds 
that of soda. When the spongy platinum is 
ressed together with a burnisher, or hammered, 
its power of radiating is diminished ; but this can- 
not be accepted as evidence that the radiation 
depends upon its density and not upon its rough- 
ae as the increase of the former 1s eo 
by a decrease of the latter. A plate with 
Jatinum-black radiated about 25 per cent. more 


eat than one covered with spongy platinum. 
Lamp-black has the same power of radiation as 
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water, and containing small quantities of peroxide 
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inum-black. From these and other experi- 
ments he comes to the conclusion that a fine state 
of division of the particles ing the surface 
has more to do with theincreased radiating power 
than the mere diminution of the density of the 
surface.—Professor Hofmann communicated a se- 
cond part of his ‘Contributions to the Knowledge 
of the Colouring Matters of Coal-tar.’ 


VIENNA. 


Iurrriat Acapemy or Scrences, Nov. 16.— 
A letter was read containing many be erage 
particulars regarding fiery meteors and their at- 
tendant saben. from Mr. Schmidt, Director 
of the Observatory at Athens. Dr, J. L. 
Fitzinger communicated a ‘Revision of the 
known Species of the Family of Swine (Setigera),’ 
in which he describes, under the new name 
of Ptychochreus plicifrons, a Pig imperfectly 
described by Dr. Gray and Mr. Bartlett, under the 
name of Centeniosus pleiceps. The species has 
been supposed to be a native of China or Japan ; 
Dr. Fitzinger believes it to be of African origin. 
—Professor Reuss read the first part of a commu- 
nication ‘On the Fauna of the German Upper Oligo- 
cene Strata.’ In this portion, which re solely 
to the Foraminifera, the author states that he has 
Obtained 142 species of those microscopic shells 
from the Upper Oligocene beds of Germany; of 
those, only five rare species belong to the families 
of the siliceous-shelled Lituolide and Uvellide, 
and sixteen to those possessing a porcelain-like 
shell; the remainder have — calcareous 
shells, The families Polymorphinide, Cristella- 
ride, and Rhabdoide, are ally rich in species. 
Sixty-seven species are iar to the Upper Oli- 

e; forty-seven species descend into the 
Middle Oligocene; forty-two ascend into the 
Miocene ; twenty three into the Pliocene ; and six- 
teen are stillin existence; but all these are rare in 
the Upper Oligocene. Professor Reuss remarks 


—— 


that the Foraminiferan fauna of these strata 1s 


well-marked and characteristic, and that it shows 
that the so-called specific forms of the Foraminifera 
are not without their geological value.—Professor 
Kner presented a memoir on ‘Some new or im- 
perfectly known Fishes.’ He describes two new 
era, namely, Thysanocheilus, belonging to the 

F abroidei, with one species, 7. ornatus, from the 
Navigators’ Islands, and Leius, belonging to the 
ide, with one species, L. feror, from <Aus- 
tralia. Cottus gigas and Osmerus oligodon are 
described as new species from the mouth of the 
Amur.—Dr. V. Von Zepharovich communicated a 


“note ‘On Anglesite Crystals,’ from the lead-works 


of Schwarzenbach and Mies in Carinthia. 

Nov. 17.—Professor Haidinger communicated 
‘extracts from a letter received from Dr. F. 
Stoliczka, giving an account of his geological ex- 
cursion, in company with Mr. F. Mallet, into the 
Spiti valley, and over the mountains into the val- 


ley of the Indus. The Himalayas were sur- 
mounted ‘at the pass of Parang-la, at an elevation 


of 19,000 feet. The Spiti valley, in which only 
two formations were known, was found to present 
nine different formations—Silurian and Carboni- 
ferous aan limestone, a bituminous lime- 
stone, proba Rhetic age, a Liassic 
limestone aidis Maloeasiines ae many — 
but few Ammonites, the so-called black shales of 
the Spiti valley, yellowish calcareous sandstones 

nging to the Upper Oolite, and a 
ing to the 
Cretaceous series, the existence of which in the 


‘Himalaya was previously unknown.—Dr. Julius 


Wiesner presented his ‘Investigations on the oc- 
currence of the Pectin Bodies in the Tissues of 
Beet-root,’ and M. 8S. Mareus exhibited and de- 
scribed a thermo-electrical pile of his construction. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royax Astronomicax Socrery.—Dec. 9.— 
Mr. Warren De la Rue, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. The Rev. N.S. Godfrey, and Messrs. D. 
M. Webster, D. A. Freeman, and W. Ellis were 


elected fellows. 


The following papers were read :— 
‘On the Companion of Sirius,’ by M. Auwers ; 


‘On, the Occultation of « Caneri,’ by Mr. Talmage : 


.‘On the Apparent Diameter of Sirius,’ b > 
-Chacornac; and ‘On a Binocular Telescope,’ by 
Mr. John Watson. 

Mr. Tebbutt communicated ‘Observations and 

ts of Comet IT., 1864." We have before 
nee to es Comeeneeaia 
r. Chambers in a ‘On the Nomencl 

of the Variable ee tae that the Gothic 
or Old English letters might be employed. 





Mr. Joynson has observed Mars with a tele- 
scope by Cooke & Sons, of six-inch , 
using occasionally—so it was stated—a Barlow lens 
with a power of 1,100. He detected no difference 
in the markings since 1862. A series of drawings 
of the planet was exhibited. 

Mr. Howlett, in a — ‘On Solar Spots,’ 
stated that he had made fifty sheets of drawings 
of the solar disc in the past twelve months, besides 
many large drawings of separate spots and faculz. 
The group observed by M. Weisse on March 12, 
consisting of two spots, one of which was stated 
to be partially concealed by the penumbra of the 
other, was not observed as described; the pen- 
umbra was unusually mottled, which it was 
stated might account for the appearance. 

The. President mentioned that he had sent to 
Father Secchi a modification of the diagonal eye- 
piece, in which a piece of red glass with parallel 
surfaces was introduced, in order to transmit the 
rays of greatest heat—a method which had been 
found to answer well in London. We shall re- 
turn to Father Secchi’s observations, which in his 
opinion justify the appellation of ‘ Willow Leaves.’ 

In the course of a discussion on Thomson's 
theory of the origin of the sun’s heat, Professor 
Adams remarked that we possess a means of deter- 
mining the maximum amount of the sun-feeding 
matter lying within the orbit of Mercury. This 
would not make many moons, and Professor 
Thomson has given up the theory on this ground. 

A paper by Mr. Stone, ‘On the Accuracy of the 
Fundamental Right Ascensions in the Greenwich 
Seven-year Catalogue,’ was read before the pro- 
ceedings were terminated. 





Lioywean Socrety, Dee. 15.—Mr. G. Bentham, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Dr. Shortt ex- 
hibited four samples of tea, manufactured from the 
leaves of the coffee-plant, three of the samples 
Lah. gg in the Chinese method, the fourth in the 

e employed by the natives of Sumatra,—Dr. 
H. Brody exhibited specimens of Ammi glauci- 
folium, Linn. (A. majus and glaucifolium, Gren. 
and Godr.), gathered by him on the banks of the 
Severn, near Gloucester, in September last.—The 
following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On the Tsetse-fly of Tropical Africa (Glos- 
sinia morsitans, Westw.),' by Dr. John Kirk. 

2. ‘Description of a new variety of Lepidonotus 
cirratus, parasite in the tube of Chetopterus in- 
signis, by Dr. Wm. Baird. 

3. ‘List of Diurnal Lepidoptera collected by Mr. 
Wallace in the Eastern Archipelago, by Mr. W. C. 
Hewitson. 

4. ‘On the Lentibularia collected in Angola by 
Dr. Welwitsch, A.L.S.; with an enumeration of 
the African species,’ by Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 

5. ‘Notes upon a few of the plants collected in 
Japan, and in the Islands of the Korean Archi- 
pelago, by R. Oldham, late Botanical Collector to 
the Royal Gardens, Kew,’ by the same. 

6. ‘On three new genera from West Tropical 
Africa, belonging to the Natural Orders Bivxinee 
and Tiliacez, with a note upon the genera Oncoba 
and Mayua,’ by the same. 

7. ‘ Potamogeton trichoides, Cham., in England,’ 
by Mr. Robert Caspary. 

8. ‘Notice of two forms of Eriophorum angusti- 
Solium,’ by Professor Dick ‘e, M.D. 





Grotostcat Socrery, Dec. 21.—Mr. W. J. 
Hamilton, President, in the chair. 

Major W. H. Goodenough, R.A., and Messrs. H. 
B. Brady, R. Brown, J. Jones, and J. R. Yorke, 
M.P., were elected Fellows. 

M, Jules Desnoyers, of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris. was elected a Foreign member. 

The following communications were read ;— 

‘On the Coal-measures of New South Wales, 
with Spirifers, Glossopteris, and Lepidodendron,’ 
by Mr. W. Keene, communicated by the Assistant- 
Secretary. 

The prevailing rock in New South Wales is a 
sandstone, which is called the ‘Sydney Sandstone , 
by the author, and is the most recent deposit in 
the colony. Its upper beds contain certain shales, 
ealled the ‘False Coal-measures’ by Mr. Keene, 
and the ‘Wyanamatta Beds’ by the Rey. W. B. 
Clarke, the position of which is 800 feet above the 
true Upper Coal-seam. On approaching the latter, 
Vertebraria australis and Glossopteris are met 
with ; and these plants accompany the entire series 
of the Coal-measures, from the topmost to the 
lowest seam. The workable seams of coal were 
stated to be about eleven in number; and the 
author remarked that towards the two lowest 
seams, Pachydomus, hon, &c. were found ; 
Spirifer abounds near the lowest seam, as well as 
enestella and Orthoceras; bat the Vertebraria 
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and Glossopteris occur throughout, while Lepido- 
dendron has been found in coarse grits below the 
Coal-measures. 

Mr. Keene then described a lower fossiliferous 
limestone uncomformable to, and much older than, 
the Coal-measures ; and give a sketch of the geo- 
logy of the Peak Downs Range, in Queensland. 
He concluded by referring to his large collection, 
sent to England some time ago, and now in the 
Bath Philosophical Institution, for further evi- 
dence of the age of the Coal-beds of New South 
Wales, which he believes to be as old as those of 
Europe. 

‘On the Drift of the East of England and its 
Divisions,’ by Mr. 8. V. Wood, jun. 

In this paper the author divides the Drift of the 
country extending from Flamborough Head to the 
Thames, and from the sea on the east to Bedford 
and Watford on the west, as follows:—a, the 
Upper Drift, having a thickness of at least 160 
feet still remaining m places. 4 and c, the Lower 
Drift, consisting of a upper series (5), having a 
thickness of from 40 to 70 feet, and a lower series 
(c), with a thickness, on the coast near Cromer, 
of from 200 to 250 feet, but rapidly attenuating 
inland. ¢ comprises the Boulder-till, and over- 
laying contorted Drift of the Cromer coast, which 
along that line crop out from below 6a few miles 
inland. c also, in an attenuated form, ranges in- 
land as far south as Thetford, and probably to the 
centre of Suffolk, cropping out from below 6 by 
Dalling, Walsingham, and Weasenham, and ap- 

ing at the bottom of the valleys of central 
Norfolk. 4 consists of sands, which on the east 
coast overlie the Fluvio-marine, and Ked 5 
but change west and south into gravels, whic 
pass under @ and crop out again on the north, 
south, and centre of Norfolk, and west of Suf- 
folk and Essex, extending (but capped in many 
places by a) over most of Herts. The Upper 
Drift (a) consists of the widespread Boulder-clay, 
which overlaps 4, for a small space, on the south- 
east in Essex, and in at Horseheath, near 
Saffron Walden, but overlaps it altogether on the 
north-west, resting on the secondary rocks in 
Huntingdonshire and Lincolnshire. The distri- 
bution of 4 indicates it as the deposit of an ‘irre- 
gular bay, afterwards submerged by the sea of a, 
which overspread a very wide area. @ now re- 
mains only in detached tracts, having been exten- 
sively denuded on its emergence at the beginning of 
the post-glacial age, so that wide intervals of 
denudation (separating the tracts) indicate the 
post-glacial straits and seas which washed islands 
formed of a. The author considers the so-called 
Norwich Crag of the Cromer coast as not of the 
age of the Fluvio-marine Crag of Norwich, but as 
an arctic bed forming the base of e, into which it 
passes up uninterruptedly. The author regards 
the beds % as identical with the fluvio-marine 
gravels of Kelsea, near Hull, and the Kelsea bed 
not to be above a, as hitherto supposed, but below 
it, having been forced up through a into its present 
position. He also regards the Upper Drift (a) as 
the equivalent of the Belgian Loess, and the beds 
6 as the equivalent of the Belgian Sables de Cam- 
pine. 





Ewtomotocicar, Socrery, Jan. 2.—Mr. F. P. 
Pascoe, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Edward 
Saunders was elected an ordinary member; Mr. 
H. Hartogh Heys van de Lier was elected a 
foreign member ; and Mr. J. A. Brewer was elected 
an annual subscriber to the Society. 

Mr. Bond exhibited EHphestia fcella, bred from 
cork ; Depressaria olerelia, a species new to Bri- 
tain recently captured by Mr. Buarrett, near Hasle- 
mere; and specimens of a remarkable variety of 
Hepialus Humuli from the Shetlands. Mr. A. R. 
Wallace exhibited a number of Longicorn beetles, 
most of them new to science, which had been 
collected by Mr. James Lamb at Penang and in 
the province of Wellesley. The Rev. Hamlet 
Clark exhibited numerous Lepidoptera, Hymen- 
optera, and Orthoptera, brought home by the Rev. 
O. Pickard-Cambridge, from the s of the 
Nile. The Secretary read an extract from a letter 
from Mr. Roland Trimen, in which the writer 
pointed out that the Charaxes Argynnides (West- 
wood) had been previously described by himself 
under'the name of Nymphalis Jahlusa. Mr. Dun- 
ning mentioned the capture, near Huddersfield, by 
the Rev. John Collins, of « large number of Dasy- 
polia Templi. Mr. F. Smith communicated a pa- 

entitled ‘ Wasps and their Parasites in 1864,’ 
y Mr. S. Stone. , 





EDINBURGH. 


Royar Socrery, Jan. 3.—Mr. Keith Johrston 
exhibited a map of Taranaki, New Zealand, 
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exeetited by a Maori; and cdhimunicatéd a notice 
of it by Dr. Lander Lindsay. 
essor Tait read a note on the various in- 
yéstizations of the Law of Freqiiency of Error; in 
which 1 he pointed out that the difficulty was really 
a logical, not an analytical one; and showed how 
from @ priori principles, somewhat different from 
thos’ of Laplace, it was easy to obtain the received 
result without the formidable analysis of Laplace 
and Poisson. Some curious consequences were 
shown to follow from the principles adopted, 
Principal Forbes exhibited, and verbally ex- 
plained, Mr. Reilly’s new Map of the Chain of 
Mont Blane. 
Mr. Sang read a paper on the conditions re- 
quisite for the existence of a point of osculation in 
an Epicyeloid. 





MANCHESTER. 


Trrerary AND Puitosopuicar Socrery, Dec, 13. 
—Dr. R. Angus Smith, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair.— Mr. Edward Sonstadt was elected a member. 

Mr, Binney, F.R.S., exhibited some spores of 
plants found in the splint coal of Methill, Fife- 
shire. Dr. Hooker had proved that similar spores 
belonged to the Lepidodendron. The thick coating 
of the spore has doubtless afforded some protection 
to it as well as the peculiar process of bituminisation 
to which splint coal has been subjected, and dif- 
ferent from that which soft or cherry coal has 
undergone. He said that when we considered the 
great abundance of these small fossils in all splint 

coals, and the immense number of the roots of Sigit- 
laria found in the floors of such seams of coal, it was 
almost certain that they had somé connection with 
that plant. This tended to confirm M. Adolphe 
Brongmiart’s opinion, expressed many years ago, 
that Sigillaria and Lepidodendron were plants very 
nearly allied to each other. Mr. Binney also ex- 
hibited some larger spores found in the Derbyshire 
coal-field. These were in a most beautiful state of 
preservation, and exhibited the tesselated character 
-of the outside of the spore. 

A paper was read by Mr. William Brockbank, 
‘On the Discovery of the Bones of the Mammoth 
(Hlephqe primigenius) in a Fissure of the Carboni- 


ferous Limestone at Waterhouses, near Leek.’ A 
large number of bones was submitted to the 


Society, all of which were considered to be those 
of the Elephas primigenius, amongst which were 
one humerus nearly complete, and part of the 
the second; parts of the pelvis and scapula; one 
ulna ; several carpal and m al bones; the 
head of the tibia; several fi; ents of tusks and 
two fine fragments of teeth, showing very clearly 
the peculiar narrow transverse plates and ridges of 
the dentine and enamel, by which thé teeth of this 
elephant are distinguished. The fissure in which 
these bones were found occurs in the upper beds of 
the Carboniferous limestone, and has been exposed 
by the workings of a quarty. Thé boties were 
recovered in good condition from the breccia on 
the dryer side of the fissure, but thosé occurring 
amongst the damp clay and rubblé ware so friable 
that it was quite impossible to save them. e 
numbers of ivory flakes were found, which proved 
to be the remains of the teeth, and one large frag- 
ment of tooth was obtained which was decomposing 
into these flakes. At the furthest poitt reached, 
a very interesting group of bones was discovered, 
viz., a humerus in the socket of the seapula, with 
the head of another humerus restifig upon it at the 
other end, and two cervical vertebre were found 
néar the scapula. These wete thé only bones 
found in their relative positions. It was conjectured 
that the mammoth had fallen into the narrow 
fissure before it was filled in, its huge bulk pre- 
venting its reaching the bottom, so that it remained 
‘in until by natural decay it fell to the 
bottom bit by bit. By this supposition the absence 
of the head was accounted for, as it would probably 
fall off first, and would roll lower down the chasm. 
This surmise is confirmed by the fact that Mr. 
Wardle found several fragments of the teeth on his 
sécohd visit, fifteen or twenty feet below the point 
where the bones occurred. A considerable part of 
the fissure remains to be explored, and a further 
search is being prosecuted by Mr. Wardle and the 
author.— Mr. ‘Binney said that remains of the ele- 
phant had hitherto been met with in two localities 
th the county of Derby, and one in the county 
of Chester, The late Mr. White Watson, at page 58 
of his ‘Delineation of the Strata of Derbyshire,’ 
refers to these finds. 

ical Section.—Nov. 21.—Mr. J. Side- | 
botham in the chair.—Mr. Watson exhivited and 
Se the Section a ‘dozen slidés showing 
the bi ore scales of several species of Pvlyom- 
matus Or Lycena; and showed that the scale of 


of the gornus Polyommatus by Boisdudal, H. 
Schaeffer, Dr. O. Standinger, and W. F. Kirby. 
Many lepidopterists have thought that it is a 
Thecla, and he proposed to examine various species 
of the genus Thecla and to report the result. 
A letter from Captain Mitchell, of Madras, was 
read. He stated that he had examined fresh but 
full-grown cotton treated with Mr. O’Neill’s strong 
and weak solutions of copper, and had failed to 
detect any spiral fibres. He communicated some 
observations on a Lepidopterous larva, probably 
that described by Mr. Saunders in vol. iil. of the 
Transactions of the Entomological Society. 
Noy. 28.—Mr. J. Sidebotham in the chair— 
Several specimens were exhibited. 
Mr. G. E. Hunt announced his discovery of 
Potamogeton nitens in Loch Ascog, Rothsay. This 
plant was first observed as British by Mr. David 
Moore, Dublin, in a lake near the sea, at Castle 
Gregory, county of Kerry, in July last.—[Journal 
of Botany, Nov. 1864.] 
Thomas Alcock, M.D., read a paper on speci- 
mens from Roundstone, Connemara. He exhibited 
many specimens, including forty-three species of 
Foraminifera, two of which were forms of Entoso- 
lenia, hitherto undescribed ; also young shells of 
Patella vulgata and P. pellucida, with the larval 
shells still attached and distinctly spiral, evidence 
not before recorded. 
Physical and Mathematical Section.— Nov. 10.— 
Mr. J. Baxendell in the chair.—Professor Clifton 
exhibited an acoustical telegraph, by which a 
note, sounded at one end of the line, is reproduced 
at the other end. He also pointed out the prin- 
ciples involved in the construction of this telegraph, 
viz.: Ist, The production of a sound whenever a 
current of sufficient strength commences to circu- 
late around an electro-magnet, or ceases so to 
circulate. 2nd, The vibration of astretched mem- 
brane in accordance with a note sounded near it. 
With respect to the second principle, Professor 
Clifton drew attention to the fact, that the re- 
searches of MM. Bourget and Bernard, in agree- 
ment with the mathematical investigations of 
Poisson and M. Lamé, show that a given square 
membrane will zo¢ vibrate in accord with any note, 
as stated by Savart. As the same is probably true 
of circular membranes, such as that used in this 
telegraph, it follows that only certain notes are 
capable of being transmitted by one instrument. 
Dec, 8.—Mr. R. Worthington in the chair.— 
Mr. Baxendell read a ‘Note on the Period and 
Changes of the Greenwich Variable in Vulpecula, 
No. 1,773 of the Twelve-Year Catalogue.’ In No. 
1,500 of the Astronomische Nachrichten, Dr. Schén- 
feld, Director of the Observatory at Mannheim, 
expresses a doubt as to the variability of several 
stars. This is one of the objects which he thus 
points out as doubtful. Mr. Baxendell reas- 
serts its variability. The interval, from minimum 
to maximum brightness, is 30°8 days, and from 
maximum to minimum 37:1 days. This variable, 
therefore, like many others, increases in brightness 
more rapidly than it diminishes. Its magnitude at 
maximum is 8°8 and at minimum 9°8, the range of 
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THURSDAY, Janvanr 12. 


Royr4t, at 8.30.—Burlingteon House. 
AntTiquaries, at 8,—Somerset House.. 


FRIDAY, Jaxvany 13. 
ASTRONOMICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 


SATURDAY, Janvary lt. 
Royat Boranic, at 3.45.—Inner Circle, Regetit’s Park. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Crystal Palace Art-Union is henceforward 
to be called the ‘Ceramic Art-Union,’ its chief 
prizes having hitherto been selected from that 
branch of Art. This year it will give excellently 
executed busts of Her Majesty and H.R. H. the 
Prince Consort. It owes much of its success to 
the exertions of the late Mr. Battam, who has done 
‘so much for educating the public taste in its ap- 
preciation of the beautiful. Mr. Battam’s last 
work, ‘The Lurline Tazza,’ has just been issued 
by Mr. Alderman Copeland. It is simply a grace- 
ful stooping figure of the nymph of the lei, 
supporting a shell-tazza to hold flowers. A pillar 
sustaining the figure of the nymph is clade in a 
basin, also intended to hold flowers, and when se 
filled, the Lurline Tazza is an elegant addition to 
the decoration of the room whieh it graces. 

Tue South Kensington Museum has become en- 
riched at the cost of 7507. by the possession of a 
very fine specimen of Henri Deux ware, in the 
shape of a small earthenware candlestick. Ceramie 
ware is looking up. 

Tue parish authorities of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields have received notice from the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests that Government requires 
the whole of the site of the Workhouse in Castle 
Street and Hemming’s Row for the New National 
Gallery. 

Mr. Joun Grsson, R.A., the celebrated sculptor, 
has intimated his intention to bequeath 32,000/. 
and casts of all his works to the Royal Academy. 


Mr. Jacos Brxt’s bequest to the nation, Land- 
seer’s picture, ‘The Maid and the Magpie,’ has 
been added to the South Kensington collection. 
Mr. Oppenheim’s gift to the nation “Sa op 
fine picture, ‘An Incident in Battle’— has 
been placed in the same gallery. 

One of the most important works on Grecian 
archeology yet published is a treatise in quarto 
of 137 pages, entitled Kirchhoff’s ‘Studien zur 
Geschichte des Griechisehen Alphabets,’ reprinted 
from the Transactions of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, 

A work of much interest has just appeared at 
Leipzig, under the title of ‘Literatur ynd Cultur 
des xrxten Jahrhunderts, in ihrer Entwickelung 
dargestellt von Dr. J. J. Honegger.’ 





MUSIC, 
MUSICAL PROSPECTS—THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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at the admirable con- 
cert of this day week at the ‘Sydenham 


variation being, therefore, one magnitude. It is 


Hind and Mr. 


Vulpecula and its Companion Stars.’ 
Knott. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Janvary 9. 


Sources Of the Ti and Euphrates:’ Mr. J. P. Taylor 
H.M. Consul at Diarbekr. 2. ‘Lake Nor Tzai-san, an 
a... Neighbourhood :’ M. A. Abramof. 

RITISH 


Square. 
MeEpIcaL, at 8.—32a George Street, Hanover Square. 
TUESDAY, Janvanky 10. 


i. ‘ Contribution to the Natural History of the 
. Khanikof. 2. ‘On the artificial e of certain 
Mummies:’ Sir W. Parish. 3. ‘On the 


r. Wallace. 
Crvii, Exetxrens, at 8. — 25 Great George Bernat, West- 
minster, Renewed Discussion upon Mr. Joseph Taylor's 
meena ee Seen Beals Square. ‘On the Anatomy 
LOGICAL, i atiover “hes 
and Habits of the Water-ouzel:’ Dr. Crisp. ‘On the 
Fishes of Cochin:’ Dr. F. . *On the Myology of Cer- 
copithecus sabeus:’ Mr. St. George Mivart. 
Mapicey ae CHIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, Ox- 
ee 


WEDNESDAY, Jaxvary 11. 


LiTerary Funp, at 3.—4 a Terrace. 
Groroeican, at 8. rset House 


nsrase, at 8.— = Hall, University College. . 
Senecorst ala 4 =. as ag 5 ™ On the 

Apomapuestial, SSOCIATION, a ah Sackville Biroct. 
Iifbtatrve of fs Pounder a and Denstastons’ ' 
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one of the highly-coloured stars, and both Mr. 
axendell have always noted it as 
being very red.—Mr. Baxendell also communicated 


some ‘Observations of the Greenwich Variable in 
By Mr. G. 


GROGRAPHICAL, at 8.30.—Burlington Howse. 1. ‘ Visit to the 


ARCHITECTS, at8,—9 Conduit Street, Hanover 


ETHNOLOGICAL, at8.—4St. Martin’s Place, Traf: Place. 
3 :” 
eru- 


de Roussillon. 4. ‘On Civilisation in North Belebes ; : 


Philharmonic,’ will have carried away pleasant 
musical recollections of the last day of the old 
year. While clown and pantaloon are having 
much their own way in other haunts of the Muses, 
the Crystal Palace is considerate enough to reserve 
one day a week, even in the midst of its holiday- 
making fun, for the benefit of those who like 
music other than that of the harlequinade. It 
would be more flattering, certainly, to our 
notion of the dignity of the art if we had not to 
confess that its popular attraction utterly disap- 
pears when challenged by the rivalry of more 
common entertainments. It is scarcely pleasant 
to hear that a monopod dancer is being paid $27. 
nightly (say 10,0007. a year) for executing certain 
moe Ae | gyrations in one of our ‘temples of 
the lyric drama,’ or to know that one of our most 
important musical institutions (the Monday Con- 
certs) has been, as it were, put out of doors for a 
time by a professor of the art of leger-de-main. 
But there is no use wasting a regret upon these 
things. They are after all necessary results of 
causes which must always be acting, to a greater 
or less degree, and they occur to us here only as 
helping to show, by way of contrast, the strength 
and permanence of the institution of the musical 
Saturdays at the Crystal Palace. How —- 
would have seemed only a few years back to 

of some thousands of le going an eight or 
nine miles’ journey into the country on the dreariest 
of winter afternoons to hear a symphony and a 
song ; and this not as an extraordi event, but 
as an every-day matter. Truly the revolution in the 
economy of social life ‘effected by the steam-engine 
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is hardly more wonderful than the revolution in 

taste which the same generation has wit- 
nessed. Not even Stephenson himself probably ever 
dreamt of throwing great assemblages of people 
from place te place in this fashion; and cer- 
tainly a noble patron of the ‘Ancient Concerts’ 
of thirty. years back would have been quite as 
much astonished to be told that the music then 
only half known to the privileged few who had 


athe entrée of that select and dignified circle, was 


presently to become the habitual enjoyment of 
thousands of quiet unfashionable people. In this, 
as in other matters touching social progress, the 
best way of ascertaining our position is to cast back 
from time to time, over a decade or two of years, and 
try to imagine the then condition of things sud- 
denly replacing the present. In music, if we fairly 
look at the case from different sides, we believe 
the result will be fouad to be favourable. It is 
not difficult to come to the conclusion that the 
present generation has made a definite advance 
over its predecessors. If it be true that the 
art is in a state of stagnation as regards the 
development of its resources or the growth 
of original genius, we have at least, as a 
set-off against this, the fact that it is getting 
a firmer hold of the sympathies of the people 
(in other countries as well as in our own), and 
asserting its position more and more as the one 
art which really impregnates the common life of 
the world. . The year in which we have buried the 
test of living composers has consolidated the 
‘ame of a musician who, by the double verdict of 
the few who can judge, and of the many who can 
feel, has won a right to be ranked among the pos- 
sessors of original genius. Though Meyerbeer is 
dead, we cannot say that genuine dramatic music 
is not to be heard so long as M. Gounod lives. And 
the kind of success which ‘ Faust’ has achieved— 
a success, by the way, more complete than that of 
any opera within the memory of the present gene- 
ration *—is another proof of the altered relations 
between musical art and the public. In this case 
it has been the popular judgment which has really 
established the composer’s position. It is the 
most signal, if not the first, case known in England 
in Whiah & reputation likely to be permanent has 
been won by a direct segedl' to the public indepen- 
dently of the favour of a class of cognoscenti, critics, 
or patrons. Patronage, M. Gounod had none; and 
of criticism, until the popular verdict had been 
delivered, as much was hostile to him as friendly. 
In two countries perhaps, Italy and Germany, it 
may be said that this direct rapport between the 
composers and the general — has been 
thoroughly established. England and France have 
et to see the full growth of the same relation. 
But here, too, it is becoming by degrees more 
and more the rule, The change that has come 
over the world of literature is being followed 
by a similar change in that of music. The art is 
learning to do without nursing and patronage. 
Makers of music are accustoming themselves, as 
makers of books have long been accustomed, to 
look for success as well as for reward to the larger 
public. Music is becoming something better than 
a ‘polite art.’ The people have asserted their 
right to its enjoyment by the best of all titles— 
natrregen themselves; for the spread of choral 
music, which has made the last twenty years an 
e in the musical history of England, has been 
ost entirely a lower and middle-class movement. 
The Sacred nic Society and other institu- 
tions of that stamp have been generally the crea- 
tions of quiet shopkeeping citizens; and that re- 
markable society, which under the quaint watch- 
word of ‘Tonic Sol-fa,’ and almost unnoticed by 
critics or professors, is teaching hundreds of 
thousands of poor people in our city alleys and 
country lanes to sing as their ancestors sang three 
centuries ago, is worked entirely by the energy 
and common sense of the bo isclass. Noone 
can doubt, we should think, of the healthiness of 
this e. Not that people of wealth and high 
social rank may not find plenty of ways of helping 
on this art. It would be a pleasant thing, for 
instance, to hear of some wealthy amateur 
giving a a & commission for a symphony 
as he would commission an artist to paint 
him a picture. But in default of this exercise of 
public spirit, there seems no fair reason to believe 
that a musical public which pays, when it 
pays at all, after, and not before the work is done, 
in the long run give less encouragement to 

the art than a little knot of aristocratic patrons. 
No London publisher could have treated Beethoven 
more y than did Count. Rasoumoffsky in 
the matter of the three gquartetts which He 
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made that name immortal, and no pesencee 
could have provided the thousands said to have 
been given for the English copyright of ‘ L’Afri- 
caine.’ These great sums are made up (like Signor 
Donato’s 327.) out of the shillings of the general 
public, a public which, it must be added, is 
generally more discerning, and always more con- 
stant, than the fashionable few. For no one can 
help noticing in comparing various kinds of 
musical entertainments, that the more fashionable 
the audience the more trivial as a rule is the music 
—always excepting the Italian opera, the vast 
expense of which, in its modern form, places it out 
of the reach of all but the opulent classes. For an 
example of this we need go no farther than the 
Crystal Palace, where the Summer Concerts attract 
by far the gayest throng, the great transept being 
on these occasions simply a fashionable lounge, 
and the music a mere apology for an assemblage 
of sightseers, having nothing in common with the 
delightful winter concerts, save always Mr, Manns’ 
admirable band. That band, to return for a 
minute to the concert which has served as a text for 
this little speculation on musical prospects, never 
played better than on the last day of the year. 
Its performance of the Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven—the most wonderful, perhaps, of all 
the nine—was of a degree of excellence to which it 
would be impossible to do justice in a few phrases of 
general eulogy. Nor do we remember hearing a 
more finished or a more spirited rendering of the 
ever-lovely ‘Fingal’s Cave’ of Mendelssohn than 
that which concluded the concert. It is scarcely 
necessary to say anything of the still incompar- 
able singing of Madame Grisi. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Art the fourth concert on Tuesday last of the 
‘Classical Chamber’ series now being held at the 
Manor Rooms, Hackney, Beethoven’s Quartet in 
E flat (Op. 16) for pianoforte and strings was 
played by Messrs. Prout, Burnett, Webb, and 
Howell. At the next concert on the 17th will be 
repeated Schubert’s Quintet in A (for pianoforte 
with contrabasso), an entire novelty to English 
audiences. 

Messrs. Novetto announce among their new 
publications three choral songs by Mr. Henry 
Leslie. They have also issued a new collection of 
‘standard glees,’ at the wonderfully small price of 
two for a penny. 

Tue performances at the Whitsuntide Cologne 
Festival are to include ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ and part 
- Haydn’s ‘Season ;’ Ferdinand Hiller will con- 
uct. 

M. Gounop’s ‘Médecin malgré lui,’ is to be 
brought out shortly at the Opéra Comique. An 
operatic setting of Shakespeare’s ‘ All’s Well that 

ds Well’ is announced as nearly ready at the 
same theatre. 


MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 
JANUARY 9 to JANUARY 14, 
MONDAY.— Mr. Howard Glover’s Concert, Drury Lane 

Theatre, 2 p.m. 
Wanenens ss. George's Rifle Concert, St. James’s 
SATURDAY.—-Crystal Palace Orchestral Concert, $ p.m. 
Bee 8 Rooms, 


thoven Society’s Concert, Willis’ 
8 p.m, 








THE THEATRES. 


HE pantomimes that we noticed last week were 
those connected with the West-end theatres ; 

and gorgeous as they are made by enormous out- 
lays of money, it may be doubted if they are such 
genuine specimens of the article as those performed 
at the East end of London, where the veritable 
people are the practical critics. Those who are 
unacquainted with these theatres may imagine they 
are rade barns, coarsely contrived and loosely con- 
ducted ; but a visit to the Britannia at Hoxton, or 
the Standard in Shoreditch, would soon convince 
them to the cont They are admirably con- 
structed theatres; and for the purposes of seeing, 
if not of mp far better than many of the 
West-end ones. The Britannia is a fine theatre, 
eapable of holding many thousands, which it does 
many nights in the week. The performances here 
are intense domestic melodramas, sometimes 
adapted from the French dramatists, who are so 
wrong clever in inventing incidents that 
eighten the interest. At present there is a pan- 
tomime with much more of a moral than might be 
expected. It has the strange title of ‘The Little 
Busy Bee and the Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,’ which seems, although it has not, to have 
a relation to the Bank of England, that being the 
sobriquet which Cobbett fixed upon the venerable 
and extremely respectable institution. The clown 
and harlequin fully understand their business, and 














did they not they would be soon informed of it by 
the highly-trained audience, as regards pantomime 
at least, which fills the enormous gallery of this 
theatre. The Standard in Shoreditch has lately 
had the interior entirely rebuilt and decorated 
in that florid style which is so attractive to the 
multitude. The pantomime comprises competent 
artists and very glowing scenery, and is thoroughly 
well got up. This theatre will also hold its thou- 
sands, and generally has them at this season of the 
year. It seems to be quite a house for family par- 
ties, for we recollect on one occasion counting no 
less than sixteen babies in arms in the pit. Occa- 
sionally at this theatre some of the most celebrated 
actors appear, and the legitimate Shakespearian 
drama is played to an audience not certainly 
highly educated, but with sufficient natural in- 
stincts to be touched by its universal power. When 
Mr. Charles Kean starred here, the audience had a 
strange method of calling for a reappearance by a 
universal whistling, which certainly did not sound 
respectful to the great tragedian. After a long 
struggle on the part of the management, this cus- 
tom has, we believe, been subdued. 


The City of London Theatre is a neighbouring 
establishment which, if not of such large dimen- 
sions and elegant exterior and interior as the 
Standard, has still continued to maintain itself in 
the good graces of its Norton Folgate audiences. 
It also has a pantomime framed on those endless 
nursery tales, which seemed destined to survive all 
other literature. We sometimes tremble for the 
posthumous renown of some of our greatest writers 
when put into comparison with the perennial fame 
of ‘Little Boy blue,’ ‘Hop o’ my Thumb,’ &e.— 
The Grecian is a very elegant little theatre, said to 
be modelled on the interior of the Court Theatre 
at Versailles. Here Terpsichore divides with the 
tragic and comic muses the honours of the stage, 
it being a nursery for little dancers. This is one 
of the oldest of the tavern theatres, being situated 
in a petite Vauxhall, where there is in summer a 
concert, and all the year round a very fine ball- 
room. The Grecian is, as it ought to be, the most 
classic of the Eastern theatres.—The Pavilion is 
on the way to Stratford at ye Bow, and is now 
entertaining its thousands nightly with a panto- 
mime on the national but well-worn subject of 
‘St. George and the Dragon,’ and ‘The Seven 
Champions of Christendom,’—In the neighbourhood 
is amusic-hall kind of theatre entitled the Effing- 
ham, which also has its pantomime and its regular 
audience.—On the other side of the water the 
three theatres all lay themselves out very elabo- 
rately for pantomime. Mr. E. T. Smith carried 
away a huge pantomimic celebrity from Drury 
Lane Theatre to Astley’s, once Royal Amphi- 
theatre, and he fully sustains his reputation, having 
produced a really good boy’s pantomime. This 
theatre is elegantly fitted up, and is convenient in 
every part. The pantomime is made up of a 
mixture of several nursery jingles.—The Surrey 
Theatre s in for a very showy roaring panto- 
mime, and succeeds in producing one, The grand 
fancy scene is by one of our best scenic artists, 
Mr. William Callcott, and is the product of great 
taste and splendour. 

The theatre which bears the highest name in the 
realm, and which Mr. Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown mis- 
took for ‘ Victoria’s own theatre,’ is the most free 
and easy establishment of the kind. The gentle- 
men take off their coats but not their hats; and 
the ladies remove their shawls but not their bon- 
nets. Whoever wishes to see a veritable artisan’s 
theatre, must visit this. It will be perceived that 
in all the plebeian theatres pantomime is preserved, 
and the plot is formed on the ancient national 
nursery legends. The people, in fact, alter but 
little, and were it not for the vagaries of the culti- 
vated and the restlessness of critics, no doubt the 
old miracle plays and moralities might still hold 
their places. We have not undertaken to give an 
account of the twenty-three theatres that were 
opened on Boxing-night, but we have indicated to 
the enterprising that there is a large theatrical 
field but little frequented by the cultivated, but 
which will afford to the observant not only a fund 
of amusement from the stage, but even a higher 
enjoyment in observing the audiences. It is said 
of the great globe, that one half of it has no 
knowledge of the other; and it is certainly true of 
the theatrical world. 

The only event unconnected with the Christmas 

jeces has been the return of Miss Bateman to 
the Adelphi Theatre, after some months’ tour in 
the country. She came back on Monday night, 
and was received by the friends present with some 
show of enthusiasm; but the general audience, 
which was not numerous, were far from demonstra- 
tive. Miss Bateman, it is said, is about to appear 
in the Julia of Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Hunchback.’ 
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Now ready, Part 2, Price Sevenpence, 


CASSELL’S DON QUIXOTE, 


WITH FOUR HUNDRED PICTURES, 
By GUSTAVE DORE. 


* Drawings most striking as studies of light and shade.’— 
Saturday Revie 


ww. - 
‘One of the most beautiful books of the season.’—The 


‘One of the most magnificent works of modern times. — 
Court Journal, 


; 
‘The work is a gift for a king’s daughter.’—Illustrated 


Times. 

*“Don ixote” is Gustave Doré’s completest repre- 
sentation of all his remarkable powers as an artist.’—Athe- 
neum, 





CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL. 





REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


In course of publication, in Monthly Parts, price Is. each, 
Illustrated with Lithographs and Wood Engravings. 


[HE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or 


Mont Journal of Geology. Edited by T. Ruperr 
Jones, F.G.8., Professor of Geology, &c. in the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst; assisted by Henry Woopwarp, 
F.G.S., FLA. British Museum. 
Principal Contents of No. VII. JANUARY: 
On Anthrakerpeton Crassosteuwm, a New Reptile from the 
. By Prof. Owen, F.R.S. &c. 
On the Brick-Earth of the Nar. By C. B. Rose, F.G.S. 
the Existence of Pre-Cambrian Life-Eras. By G. E. 
Roserts, F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S8.L. , 
On Valley Deposits: a Review of Mr. Prestwicu’s book. 
On Lake Habitations: a Review. 
R &c. &c. &. ‘ 
«* Vou. I. is now ready, price 10e.6d. Cloth cases for 
binding Vot. I. may be rd price Is. each. 
London: Lonaman, GREEN, & Co. Paternoster Row. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


ates In 8vo. pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


ECTURES on MAN ; his Place in Creation 

and in the History of the Earth. By Professor Car. 

Voaer. Edited by Dr. James Hunt, President of the An- 
thropological Society of London. 

WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHROPOLOGY, 
edited by J. F. Cottinewoop, F.R.S.L. Pp. 420, price 16s. 

BROCA on HUMAN HYBRIDITY, edited by C. Carrer 
Buake, F.G.8. Pp. 154, price 5s. 

POUCHET on the PLURALITY of the HUMAN RACE, 
translated and edited by H. J. C. Beavan, F.R.G.S. Pp. 172, 
price 7s. 6d. 

London: Lonaman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CCXLVII. ApvertTiseMENTS intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 
diately. ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLs cannot be received 
later than SATURDAY NEXT, the I4th instant. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








In the Press. 


KATE KENNEDY. 


By the Author of ‘Wondrous Strange.’ 


THE ANGLE-HOUSE: a Novel. 
BEATRICE LEIGH. By L. Curling, 


Author of ‘Mary Graham.’ 2 vols. 


A RIGHT-MINDED WOMAN. 


By Frank TROLLOPE, 


THE WRONG LETTER: a Novel. 
HOURS OF QUIET THOUGHT. With 


- apinganotecy Essay by the Rev. GitFiLLan DuNDEE. 


T. C. Newsy, 30 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





Just published, in 4to. 360 pp. with Two Plates of Fac- 
similes, price 28s. 


SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY 
In the 16th and 17th Centuries: 


An Account of English Actors in Germany and the Nether- 
— a of the ys performed by them during the same 


‘By ALBERT COHN. 
London: Asuer & Co., 13 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





THE CHEAPEST GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


TMlustrated with Twelve Coloured Engravings, an Illumi- 
nated Title, and Fifty-two Wood Engravings. Pe 


HE LIFE and LESSONS of OUR LORD 
Unfolded and Illustrated. By the Rev. Jon» " 
D.D. 7s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards; 9s. lotls, oxtrs gilt aig 
edges; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 
* Almost, if not altogether, an ineomparab] t 
coming Christmas and new year.’ —Christian Pine ss 
Joun F, Suaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 





Unirorm with Dr. Cummine’s ‘ Lire or Curist.’ 
On January 2, No. 1, price One Penny, and Part 1, price 
Sixpence, 
The LIVES and LESSONS of the PATRI- 


ARCHS. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Illustrated 
with first-class Plain and Coloured Engravings. 


Joun F. Suaw & Co., 48 Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with Frontispiece and Sixteen 
Tinted IDustrations, 


THE CRUISE OF THE R.Y.S. ‘EVA.’ 
By ARTHUR KAVANAGH. 


Dublin: Honors, Suirn, & Co. Publishers to the University. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHauy, & Co. 








HATCHARD & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Crown Svo. cloth, price 6s. 


TALES 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE BEATITUDES. 


By HARRIET POWER, 
Author of ‘ Beatrice Langton,’ &c. 





Crown §vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE 
MONTGOMERYS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
A TALE, 





Elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s, 


THE SPONSORS BIBLE. 


A GIFT FOR MY GODCHILD. 





Square 1é6mo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


STORIES ABOUT ST. PAUL _ 


‘By EMILY G. NESBITT, 
Author of ‘Mamma’s New Bible Stories.’ 


London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187 Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 





EORGE GEITH of FEN COURT: a 
Novel. On Friday Next, in Three Vols. 





OTICE!—GEORGE GEITH of FEN 


COURT; the New Novel, by F. G. Trarrorp, Author 
of ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ &c., will be ready 
in a Few Days at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


TinsLeY BrorHers, 18 Catherine Street. 





OTICE !—TODLEBEN’S DEFENCE of 
SEBASTOPOL, by Witut1am Howarp Russe tt, Esq., 





LL.D., Special Correspondent of the ‘Times’ during the 
Crimean War, at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 
TinsLey Broruers, Catherine Street. 
OTICE! — The MARRIED LIFE of 


ANNE of AUSTRIA. By Miss Freer. The Second 
Edition is r y This Day at all the Libraries and Book- 
sellers’, in Two Vols. 


TinsLeY Broruers, Catherine Street. 





OTICE!—MAURICE DERING, A Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Guy LAvingstome, The Cheap Edi- 
een is ready This Day at all the Booksellers’ and Railway 


Tinstey Broruers, Catherine Street. 





OTICE 1—Ceptein BURTON’S MISSION 

to the KING of DAHOMEY; being a Three Months’ 
Residence at the Court of Dahomey, in which are described 
the Manners and Customs of the Country, including the 
Human Sacrifice, &c. Second and Revised Edition is ready 
This Day at all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Tinstey Brotuers, Catherine Street, 





OTICE!— AN ARTIST’S PROOF; a 


_ Novel, by Atrrep Austin, Author of ‘The Season: a 
Satire, &c., is ready This Day at ail the Libraries, in Three 
ols. 


Trixs_ey Broruers, Catherine Street. 





OTICE!—MORNINGS of the RECESS 
‘in 1861-64, being a Series of Lite and Biographical 
Papers, reprinted and revised from the ‘Times’ by permis- 
sion, and revised by the Author, will be published « on Wed- 
ne y next, in Two Vols. 


Tinstry Brorners, Catherine Street. 





OTICE!—ABBOT’S CLEVE; or, Can it 
be Proved? The Second Edition of this New Novel is 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in Three Vols. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 


of CANTERBURY. By Watewe Farquuar Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Demy 8vo. 30s. [Jmmediately. 





THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT 


ee ene from its a og to she 
‘onclusion 0! e Cam oO 4 Lieut.-Col. 
rane With 


tape 5 Scots numerous 
Plans of Battles. Vol. I. demy 8vo. [This Lay. 





A LADY’S WALKS IN THE SOUTH 


OF FRANCE. By Mary Eyre. In post 8vo. with an 
Illustration, 12s. (Just Ready. 


Extract from the Preface. —‘ My extremely slender means 
compelled me to travel humbly, and to mix a good deal with 
the people; I saw, therefore, much more of actual French 
life among the middle and laborious classes than most 
travellers do. No English traveller has ever before con- 
densed so much information regarding the quaint manners 

iar customs, lan Bs; ancient legends, songs and 

e Pyr 


peculia 
music, and botany of enees, into any book. 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. With 68 Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Tenniel. 4to. 2ls., and morocco extra, 36s. 
*,* An edition without Illustrations, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


“Were there any fear that “‘ The Ingoldsby Legends’”’ 
would fade out of our literature, the Edition just published 
by Mr. Bentley would go far to prevent a consummation so 
terrible to all lovers of “ mirth and marvels.”’ Issued with a 
positive Zuxe of illustration, typo phy, and binding, this 
volume is positively the beau of a gift-book.’—Reader. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 


1750. By Joun Times, F.S.A., Author of ‘Anecdote 
Biographies of Statesmen, Painters,’ &. Two Volumes, 
post 8vo, with fine Portraits, 21s. 
*The best collection of anecdotes which modern times 
have produced.’—Athenaeum, 
* As good and full a miscellany of curious, amusing modern 
anecdotes as anywhere to be found.’—Eraminer. 
‘This work contains a world of entertainment, wit, and 


leasantry. We turn from page to half dazzled and 
wildered by the richness.’—Daily News. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 


CARACCIOLO, of the Princes of Forino, Ex-Benedic- 
tine Nun. Translated from the Italian. Crown 8yo. 
with Portrait of the Princess, és. 


‘A work of thrilling interest.’—The Times Correspondent. 


‘A remarkable narrative ; we cannot wonder that in Italy 
the sale should already count by tens of thousands of copies. 
In England the interest will be hardly inferior.’—G/obe. 





ADAM and the ADAMITE;; or, The 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr M‘Cavs- 

LAND, Author of ‘Sermons in Stones ; or, Scripture con- 

: by Geology.’ Crown 8vo, with Mlustrations, 
8. 

* The dry bones of logical, philological, and ethnologi- 
cal science are here cloth with the substance and vivified 
by the spirit of Scriptural history. One of the most in- 
teresting and suggestive works that have fallen under our 
notice for many a . —Dublin Evening Mail, 


The Popular Novels at Every Library. 
LOVE’S CONFLICT. By F Lorence 


Marryat (Daughter of the late Capt. Marryat, R.N.) 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo. (Just ready. 
* He jests at scars who never felt a wound.’ 
Romeo and Juliet. 


UNCLE SILAS. By the Author of 
*Wylder’s Hand.’ In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

‘A powerful and exciting tale. The book takes a real hold 

of the imagination, and we shall see “‘ Uncle Silas ’’ for many 

a dgy.’—Spectator. 

* This highly-wrought romance excites curiosity and sus- 

tains a very strong interest from beginning to end.’—Ez- 

aminer, 


DOROTHY FIREBRACE; or, the 


Armourer’s Daughter of B ham. Bythe Author 
of *‘ Whitefriars,” &c. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


BELFOREST. By the Author of 


‘The Ladies of Bever Hollow,’ ‘Meadowleigh,’ &c. In. 
Two Volumes, post 8yo. 


HOW TO MANAGE IT. By I. T- 
PricwarD, In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


*A very striking novel, containing by far the most vivid 
picture of the In Mutiny yet presented to the public.’— 
Spectator. 

* Full of wild adventures, narrow escapes, and successful 
efforts of courage, our interest in which is sustained by the 
a and force with which they are presented.—Daily 

ews. 

‘An extremely interesting book; the author sketches his 
characters with remarkable freshness and vigour.’—Globe. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel. 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


‘A rous end sto , clearly told, and the in- 
PRD, Ey ay Bef 


~ — 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


et 











THE WASPS OF THE OCEAN, 


Tixstey Broruers, Catherine Street, 
21 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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On Saturday, January 14, will be published 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE: 
A Record of Literature. No.1. Price Twopence. 


‘Lendon: Epwarp Tvcxsr, 5 Warwick Square. 





HANDSOME CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just ready, price 2s. 6d. Seat ctenies, Second 


‘The SPIRIT of the ‘GIANT MOUNTAINS. 
A SERIES OF FORTY FAIRY TALES. 
* A charmingly written little volume.’—Spectator, 
*A most capital series of fairy tales.’— Army and Navy 
Gazette, 


Murray & Co., 13 Paternoster Row. 





Ready in a few Days, in One Volume, price 3s. 6d. 
ELIONE; or, LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


A Tale for Young People. By Miss C. M. SMITH. 
Murray & Co., 18 Paternoster Row. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S 
WORKS. 


In One Handsome Volume, 534 pp. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ITALICS: 
BRIEF NOTES ON POLITICS, PEOPLE, AND 
PLACES IN ITALY IN 1864. : 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
*There is in this volume not oats the keenest S, pasception 
pee the delicious 
favour and perfume ot w a well-bred and well ormed mind 


, and a boldness ted handling of be te hen pe 





In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
PM. thoughtful and eloquent exposition,’—~Theological 


In One Volume, fooiscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
THE CITIES OF THE PAST. 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


CONTENTS :— 


OF THE SUN Basti. 
une aa RY (Cairo). 
CITY (Rome 





In One Volume, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION 
AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS 
FAITH, 

By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


* A remarkable book for he fae bd to have - gg being 


-calm, fair, and well- 
TrvupNer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London 


Now Ready, 


The American Journal of Science 
And ARTS for NOVEMBER, 1864. 
CoNTENTs : 


" on 2 ES STRUCTURE of ACTINO- 
CICHORNII. By Professor H. James 


TI. oN tet the ORI PRAIRIES of the VALLEY 
. By Professor ALEXANDER 


HYPOTHESIS. By Davin 
a IVATIVE of NAPH- 
ELECTRIC SPARK by the 
HY. By Professor Oapen 























EPENDENCE of TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM 
on tare CURRENTS. By Puy 


re OF Bapourmensc 
Earz C A. 


















Now ready, Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. cloth boards. 


FRENCH AUTHORS AT HOME. 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF 
BALZAC, LEON GOZLAN, GEORGE SAND, LAMARTINE, 
VICTOR HUGO, LAMENNAIS, &c. 


By Mrs. CHALLICE, Author of 
‘HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI.’ ‘THE SECRET 


HISTORY OF THE COURT OF FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV.’ &c. 


* The hero of this book is Honoré de Balzac. Around him, | feels curious in the literary history of the first_half of the 


as the central | . , does the entire attention of the author pacoems century, will give to such a work as the present. 
ra this second notice to the more simple his- 
to es of of one two ladies, Mesdames de Girardin and George | range of reading in the modern literature of 


he authoress wields no unpractised pen, and her exienene 
per- 
e are the chief French authors described | ceptible in every page of the book. . .. Victor H and 


in these volumes. They are of sufficient importance to war- | Alphonse de Lamartine, Felicité de Lamennais 
rant a belief that any account of their lives and histories Blanc, find portraits on our author’s canvas. 





will be eeceptants to a large circle of English readers.’— | history must be sought in these pages, and the time ve se 
Press, Dec. 31. well bestowed. The concluding pages of Balzac “ 

‘The names in the title-pages of the volumes before us | moral” of worldly improvidence and suffering, to tol- 
afford a warrant for the me which every reader who | lowed by a heritage of fame.’—Morning Advertiser, Dec. 





L. BOOTH, 307 REGENT STREET, W. 





THE 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


‘AN Eveninc NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Ir is difficult to describe the plan of an enterprise like the Pann Matt Gazerre without 
seeming to boast, or to decry the efforts of others. But we are unwilling to lose the advantage 
of afew words of explanation, and we therefore trust the candour of the Reader for a just 
interpretation of our meaning. 


The Patt Matt Gazette will contain all the news proper to an Evening Journal, But, 
addressed as it will be to educated men and women, the space of the Paper will not be occupied 
by trifling chronicles, nor by that excess of words which adds nothing to the interest of news- 
paper records, while it destroys their significance. Literary considerations alone would 
determine us to have our News Reports written in plain English; but beyond these there is the 
fact that the lessons to be found in many an accident of human life or social policy are lost in 
the turgid language in which they are commonly narrated. 


Events made known by the Morning Papers may be discussed in the Pari Matt Gazette 
of the same day, but they will not be reported anew. Trustworthy advices from the Money 
Market will be included in the News of the Day. 


The rest of the paper (by far the greater part) will be meade up of original articles, upon 
the many things which engage the thoughts, or employ the energies, or amuse the leisure of 
mankind. Public Affairs, Literature, the Arts, and all the influences which strengthen or 
dissipate Society, will be discussed by men whose independence and authority are equally 
unquestionable, and who are accustomed to regard the public? expression of opinion as a serious 
thing. This is the chief aim of the Patt Maxi Gazerre: to bring into Daily Journalism that 
full measure of thought and culture which is now found only in a few Reviewers. 


At the same time we by no means intend to make the Paper pedantic or solemn. Humour 
is too powerful, as well as too pleasant, to be left out of the design; which will lose none of the 
advantages of occasional trifling. If a thing can be said better in verse than in prose, it will be 
said in verse. Epigram, but not spite—burlesque, but not vulgarity—will be readily admitted 
into its columns; and since a joke is often as illustrative as an argument, good jokes will be 
welcome too. 


It will be understood that this Advertisement is rather a proclamation of idea and of 
intention than of promise. But the proclamation is not made before a large number of able 
writers have accepted the idea and pledged themselves to the effort. 


SA en ene en ALL 


Office of the PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
14 Salisbury Street, Strand, W.C. 
99 
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Now complete, uniform with Lord Macaulay’s ‘England.’ 





THE NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE HISTORY 


OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDER Ill, TO THE UNION. 


BY PATRICK FRASER 


TYTLER, F.R.S.E., F.A.S. 





Tur former Editions of this great National Work having been produced under circumstances which 
limited its circulation to the wealthy few, the present Publisher is glad to state that he is now in a 


position to issue it at a price which will place it within the reach of all. 


*The most befiant age of Section d is poss ee eae 
i i sound ju ent is 
found an historian whose jeagmens te ascomaps move bo 
come, and long remain, the 


a graceful liveliness of imagination. 


that this book will soon 


standard History of Scotland.’—Quarterly Review. 


The want of a complete History of Scotland has been 
long felt ; and from the specimen which the volume before | 


The New Edition of Mr. Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland’ is issued in a style uniform with the People's 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s ‘History of England,’ and Sir Archibald Alison’s ‘ History of Europe. 
It is carefully printed on superior paper, and is completed in Four crown 8yo. Volumes, bound in 


cloth, price 4s. 6d. each 


the battles are concise, but f 


very picturesque and forcible style.’— Times. 








NEW 


NOVEL. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. at all the Libraries, 


NELLY 


DEANE: 


A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


*“* Nelly Deane”’ is » beamtitel stoxy of aepene end suffer- 
ing, and of sin too; but so mixed up with such genuine 
a en where one might least look for it—and such 
en meppipace, that i ri i a. no mo im- 
preerion on the reader's mind.’—John : ’ 
is a novel that most readers will be pleased with, 
and to many it will afford great delight. It is a simple 
story of love, in its many p , false and true; its hopes 
and fears, disappointments, obstructions, and happi- 
neas; and it is told so winningly as to secure attention 
even when the writer’s power is least under the control of 
her ent.’—News of the World. 
not been our fortune to read for a long time a 





AAA ~~ 


~ ae ingly and carefully develo 
ceived, more 
ae ce intensely interesting, than ‘ 


brated. .... 
confidence of the you 
identity, and, last of all, the extrao 
Scotch servant and the dying sinner, 
story of considerable interest. Old Dr. Br 
delightful, and not an impossible, character.’—The Sun, 


heir, the shi the 
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Will be ready Next Week, at all the Libraries, 


REMARKABLE 


BY A WRITER TO THE 


CONVICTIONS. 


‘ SIGNET.’ 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


nm the whole, can be said to be better con- 
and at the 
Deane.’ 


—Caledonian ey. 
* A very charming heroine is N Deane—one of those 
artless, lovable characters whom ordsworth has cele- 


The wicked wiles of Stella Morton, the foolish 
en 
rencontre of the 
e up altogether a 
rown is a very 





Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grinpon. } 
The publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
of the above popular work in twelve Sixpenny 
— Parts. Parr I. now ready, sent free by post on re- 


7 stamps. : 
work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s. 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. 

*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and plea- 
sant memories.’—Swn. 


London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


* The feelings which prompted this book, and the gpirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’—I/¢&strated 
London News. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, extra cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


Poems. By J. Greet. Dedicated 


by permission to Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
London : F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


The ‘ Psychonomy’ of the Hand; or, 


THE Hand AN INDEX OF MENTAL Development, accordin 
to MM. D’Arpenticny and DesBaRROLLEs. [llustrated with 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands [lus- 
trative of National and Individual Characteristics and Pecu- 
liarities. By_Ricnarp Beamisu, F.R.S. &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sir M. I. Brunet.’ 


London : F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, royal Svo, price 5s.; by Post, 5s. 6d. 


The ‘Bath Chronicle’ Report of 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING at BATH 
in September 1864. Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Charles 
yell, Bart. 
Bath : T. D. Tayior, ‘Chronicle’ Office. 
London: W. Kent & Co. 


No. XLVI. JANUARY 1865. Price 6s. post-free. 


The London Quarterly Review. 


CONTENTS. 
I. THE CONGRESSES OF THE LATE SEASON. 


Il. THE COTTON FAMINE. 
Ill. MORAL ASPECTS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 
IV. WORMS 


V. THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD IN ART. 

VI. ABEOKUTA AND DAHOME, 

VII. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
VILL. ST.MARK’S CONTRIBUTIONS TOTHE GOSPEL. 

Brief Literary Notices. 

The ‘London Quarterly Review’ is forwarded, post-free, 

by the Publisher, for 21s. paid in advance. — 
London: H. J. TrestppEr, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





VOLUME VY. JUST OUT. 


CATHEDRA PETRI. 
A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate 
By THOMAS GREENWOOD, Esgq., M.A. Camb. 
and Durh., F.R.S.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. ee the First to the Close of the Fifth Century. 


Os. 6d. 
TI. From the Close of the Fifth to the Middle of the 
Ninth Century. 10s. 6d. 
III. From the Middle of the Ninth to the Close of the 
Tenth ———- 12s. 6d. 
IV. From the Close of the Tenth Century to the Con- 
cordat of Worms (A.p. 1122). 14s. 
V. From the Concordat of Worms (a.p. 1122) to the 
ma ¢ fae Pontificate of Innocent III. (a.p. 


London: Wii~t1aAm Macintosa, 24 Paternoster Row. 


THE FIBRE PLANTS OF INDIA, AFRICA. 
AND OUR COLONIES. 


A Treatise on Rheea, Plantain, Pineapple, Jute, African 
and China Grass, and New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
Tenax); and on the Cultivation, Preparation, and Cotton- 
ising of Home-Grown and Continental Flax and Hemp 
fitted for Spinning on the Existing Cotton Machinery; and 
also on Silk, Worsted, and Flax Spinning Machinery: with 
full Instructions on the Method cf Preparing, Spinning, 
and Weaving, by the Patented Machines and process of the 
Author, James H. Dickson. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 











London: WiLu1Am Macintosh, % Paternoster Row. 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR 
FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD & NEW, IN 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 


WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


ELEGANTLY BOUND BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPRRS SUPPLIED BY Post. ‘ 


CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


*” Subscriptions for Periodicals for 


1865 should be Ordered Immediately. 





LONDON: 270 


STRAND, W.C. 
23 


ives of the author’s talents and capacity for the task he 
has undertaken, it may be reasonably inferred that the 
deficiency will be very ably supplied. descriptions of 


of spirit. The events are 
themselves of the most romantic kind, and are detailed in a 


a 


THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR JANUARY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


—_— 


LITERARY CONTENTS. 


I. JOHN RUSKIN.—Tue Cestvus or AGuLara. 
Il. ChiOS CALTERS. Para er -, — 
LOURS : & series on 
Recent Sci Aids to Art. 

III, PETER CUNNINGHAM.—Tre Earty Parwrers 
or Eneianp: Sir Perer Le cy, with a Catalogue 
of Portraits painted by him. 

IV. F. W. FAIRHOLT.—Facrs asovr Feverr Rives. 
i Anravs Rives, with Nineteen Engraved 

xamples. 


V. REV. CHARLES BOUTELL.—Garyiae Granons’s 
Woopn-Carvine in Sr. Pavt’s Catexmprat, with 
Seven Engraved Specimens. 


VI. J. B. ATKINSON.—Perer Von Corneures, with 
pies from Frescoes of ‘Tue Oneatrow,’ 
‘Tue Four RIDERS GF THE * and 

*Tue Last JUDGMENT.’ 


VII. 8. C. HALL AND MRS. HALL.—Memonres or 
THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE. I. Tuomas Moors, 
with Four Dlustrations. 


Vill. THE NEW eS with Two Eagravings. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1, SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A.—Rovr or Comvus axp 
nis Banp. Engraved by J. C. ARMITAGE. 


2. THORWALDSEN.—A Basxer or Loves, Engraved 
from the Bas-relief by E. W. Stoparr. 


3. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Mercury anp Ageus, En- 
graved by J. T. WILLMOorz, A.RA. 


Future Numbers of the Issue for 1865 will contain Continuous 
o- eon on the following interesting and instructive 
iu = 


RAMBLES AMONG ART-RELICS IN BE 
: LGIUM, with 


THE MINOR BRITISH 


MANUFACTORIES 
EARTHENWARE AND PORCELAIN, By LIaz- 
WELLYNN JEwirTt, F.S.A. with Engravings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL -ART: its Progress and . 
By the Rev. Epwarp L. Courts, M.A., with Theat: 


Fae BURGE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 


aes ART AND MODERN APPLIANCES. By 
F. W. Farruotrt, F.S.A. 


&c. &e. 
*,* PORTFOLIOS for holding the Year's isewe (price 3s. 
each) can be had of any Bookseller. 


London: James S. Virtus, 26 Ivy Lane, 


Journal of the Statistical Society 


FOR DECEMBER. Vol. XXVIII. Part IV. - 
lished, price 8s, 6d. just pub 


ANALYTICAL INDEX to 25 Volumes of ournal 
1834—1862, Parte I. and Il. 3s.6d.each —e ? 


London: Epwarp Strayrorp, 6 Charing Gross. 


The Popular Science Review, 
No, XIV., JANUARY 1865, price 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS :— 
CAUSE OF THE SUN’S HEAT. Rovert 3 
F.RS8. ITlustrated. ™y __ 











ON SOUP FOR CHILDREN. By Baron Lream. 


FRUIT, VEGETABLES, AND WATER, AS SOURCES 
OF ENTOZOA. By Spencer Consoup, M.D. F.RS. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF FORAMINIFERA. 
By Professor WriiLiamson, F.R.S8. Illustrated. 


HEAT AND COLD AS PRODUCTIVE OF MOR- 
TALITY. By B. W. Ricnarpson, M.A. M.D. 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR KITCHEN-GARDEN PLANTS. 
By Harianp Coviras. Illustrated. 


THE GEOLOGY OF MINERAL SPRINGS. By Francis 
Bonxp, M.B. Illustrated. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS, and Summary of Progress in the 
various Branches of Science. ws 


London: Rozert Harpwicke, 192 Piocadilly. 
This day is published, 


The Dublin Review, No. 
(New Series), JANUARY 1865. Price 6s. 


ConTENTS : 
I. HOLY SCRIPTURE IN ITS CATHOLIC AS- 
PECTS. 


II. RIO’S SHAKESPEARE. 

Ill. EXTENT OF THE CHURCH'S INFALLIBILITY. 
IV. MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
V. THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT, 

VI. THE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 

VII. THIERS'S WATERLOO. 

VIIl. THE BELGIAN CONSTITUTION AND THE 

CHURCH. 


IX. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S SERMONS. 

X. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

XI. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

XIII. FOREIGN EVENTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


London: Burys (‘& Lampert, 17 Portman Street, and 
68 Paternoster Row. 


The Shilling Quarterly Meliora. 
Corrents of No. XXVIII., Janvary 1866: 


I. THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF FRANCE. 
TI. A MORTIFYING RETROSPECT. 
Ill. THE LITERATURE OF THE TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 


IV. THE EPIDEMIC OF FEAR. 
Vv. THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 1864. 

VI. MY BROTHER'S EXECUTION: a Tale. 

VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE SELECTIONS :—1. Tendencies 

of Debt amongst the Working ; 2. Pawn- 

brokers; 3. Pawnbrokers’ Customers; 4. Pastor 

Fliedner 





VIl. 





VIII. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


London: 8S. W. Parrripag, 9 Paternoster Row. 
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1. 
Sowerby’s English Botany. Vol. III. 
The Third me Vole of this beautiful Work is now ready, 
and contains all the 


Furzes Melilots Pears 
Brooms Trefoils Strawberries 
Restharrows Clovers Cinquefoils 
Vetches Plums Brambles 
Lucernes Cherries Roses 
Medicks Apples 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Le- 
ers: and Rosaceze. Eight Parts at 5s.; complete, 
Ge cloth, 43s.; in half morocco, 47s.; whole morocco, 


VOLUME I. contains all the 


Rues Waterlilies Rockets 
| ere Poppies Stocks 
Tcetoion Lady’s Smocks 


es 
earsie't oo. Sente ranked ome the Natural Orders 
to Cruciferse 


fe omg II. contains all the 
Mignonnettes Catchflies | Ss 


Campions aterworts 
St. John’s Worts 
tae Stitchworts allows 
ilkworts Sandworts Flaxes 

Pinks Pearlworts Crane’s Bills 

Geraniums 
and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 
Resedacezx to Sapindacee. 


Vols. I. and IT. (seven parts each), ygomgiete in cloth, 38s. ; 
‘half morocco, 42s.; whole morocco, 48s 
* Will be im most complete Flora of Great Britain ever 
pone out. This great work will find a place wherever bo- 
tanical science is cul cultivated, and the study of our native 
—_ with all their fascinating associations held dear.’— 
= all the Parts are kept in print, Subscribers can com- 
mence taking the Work whenever they like. 


The Grasses of Great Britain. 


Containing life-size, full-coloured Drawings, with mag 
pong bing ~ KS of oo British Grasses, and Observations 
istory and Uses. bed 
JOHNSON Tineratod by J. E. SOWERBY. Royai 
0. £1 14s, 


3. 


The British 
(a and Easy Account of). With especial reference 
to the Esculent and other Economic Species. By M, C. 


COOKE. With coloured Plates of 40 Species. Fep. 
Sees: fois cp 


Rust, ‘Smut,9 Mildew,’ and Mould 


the Study of Micccscopis Peogi BE MO” COOKE. 

oO Tosco 4 
Golomred Pintonat over 300 Figures. Fep. * 6s. 
y. 


Index rum Britannicorum.* 


ts a. "Uke seme as ‘Herbarium Labels i “Demy Sr 
Herbarium Labels, in 3 P. oate, at 


Botanic Terms 
Sams of), Fep. 8vo. upwards of 300 Illustrations. 


7. 
A Manual of Structural Botany. 


M. C. COOKE, Author of ‘Seven Sisters E 
4 Tilustrated by more than 200 Woodcuts, sen 


8. 
Wild Flowers worth Notice. 
A Selection from the British Flora of such Plants as are 
figm thelr beauty, nges, or associations. 
Author of ‘A Plain and Easy 





price 18s. each, can still be had. 
TTT, pr 
8 § HEAT. by ROBERT HUNT, 






alana 


R. HARDWICKE’S SCIENTIFIC AND POPULAR WORKS, 





19. 


The British Ferns 


a Plain and Easy Account of); together with their 

ification, Arrangement of General Structure, and 
Functions ; Directions for Indoor and Outdoor “Oulti- 
vation, and for Drying. By Mrs. LANKESTER. Fully 
illustrated, 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 


ll. 


Synopsis Filicum. 
A Synopis of all Known Ferns. By Sir W.J. HOOKER. 
Illustrated by Fitch. [ Shortly. 
12, 
Chemistry. 


Professor BRANDE, D.C.L. F.R.S.L.; and Professor 
REFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. Lond. 
* The best guide to the study of Chemistry yet given to the 
world,.’—Lancet. 
*Gives, in the clearest and most summary method pos- 
sible, all the facts and doctrines of Chemistry.’—Medical 
Times, 


13. 


Old Bones; or, Notes for Young Na- 
turalists. with oe to T ical 5 imens in British 
Museum. Ww. ONDS, Rector of 
Pendock. Py ik Edition, aah. improved and en- 
larged. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fully illustra 


14. 


Metamorphoses of Man and Animals. 


Describing! the Changes which Mammals, Batrachians, 
Insects, Ce gage penne, . Annelids, and Zoophytes 
undergo whilst in the Egg; also the series of Metamor- 
\ which these beings are subject to in After Life. 
ternate Generation, Parthenogenesis, and General 
——— on treated in extenso. With Notes, giving 
ae rences to the ~ of Ratapeliats who have writte 
m the subject By ge UATREFAGES. 
Translated by {ENR LAWSON, D. Crown 8vo. 
clo 


15, 
The Preparation and Mounting of Micro- 
- ic Objects ; including full Directions for Preparing 
Mounting every Description of Nai by the most 
approved Processes. By THOMAS DAVIES. Fep. 8vo. 


16. 


The Reptiles of British India. 


By ALBERT C. L. G. GUNTHER, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.Z.8. &c. Imperial 4to. pp. 443, with 26 Plates, £2 2s. 
(Ray Society.) 


17. 
The British Fossil Sponges (an Illustrated 
Catalogue of). With Description and Figures of up- 
By S.J. MAC 


wards of 200 Typical Specimens. KIE. 
[Nearly ready. 


18, 


The Astronomical Observer: a Hand- 


book for the Observatory and the Common Telescope. 
By W. A. DARBY, M.A. F.R.A.S., Rector of St. Luke’s, 
Price 7s. 7. royal 8vo. cloth. 
‘A very suggestive book for amateur observers who have 
good telescopes.’—Sir John Herschel, Bart. 


19, 


Inventive Drawing; or, Practical De- 
yolpoment of a = Design. By EDWARD BALL. 
+ Ane ted Plates, containing 230 Illustra- 


Professor Huxley on ‘Darwin’ s Origin of 


being Six Lectures to Working | Men, de- 

livered at the Museum of Practical Geology 
Present Condition of Organic Nature—Past. Condition— 
Method by which Causes of Present and Past Conditions of 
Organic ature are to be Discovered—The Origination of 
Li Beings Be ondition 


a to the Th or ee: Le) f the Ph 
relation complcte "F eory e Causes of the Phe- 
nomena of Organic Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 


21 

First Help in Accidents; being a Sur- 
Guide in the Absence of immediate Medical 

A, @ C. H. SCHAIBLE, M.D. Fully 


Bites Choking Hanging 
oisoning 
Broken Bones Dislocations Scalds 
Bruises Drowning Sprains 
Burns Exhaustion Suffocation 
And other Accidents where instant aid is needful. 
2. : 
| ae Pa 
By RRY JONES, M.A., Incumbent of St. Luke’s, 
Berwick Street, Soho. Thirty-seven papers. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
* Full of deep-toned feeling.’—Bell’s Messenger. 


* His anecdotes would have delighted White of Selborne.’ 
—London Review. 





neat ae = — peathling and forcible, yet perfectly 





33. 

Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers ; 
Being some of the Chisel-Marks of = industrial and 
Scientific Progress, and other Papers. ay 2 WYNTER, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. London. Containing 39 rticles, amongst 
which will be found, Fraudulent Trade Marks—A Day with 
the Coroner—Under-sea Railroad—Vivisection—Restora- 
tion of our Soil—Railways the Great Civilisers—Physical 
Education—Clerk of the Weather—Village Hospitals—Air 
Fraction—Illuminations—Boat-Building by Machinery — 
Doctor's Stuff—Smallpox in London—Excursion Trains— 
Early Warnings, &c, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


24. 
By the same Author. 


Our Social Bees. 
Seventh Edition. 6s. 


25. 


Also, 


Curiosities of Civilisation. 


Seventh Edition. 6s. 


26. 
Dr. . Lankester on Food. 


as wp. crown 8vo. a See fully illustrated, ‘ 
Part Is. contains :—Wate ter—Salt-—Heat- iy ers: Oil, 
Butter, Fat—Flesh- formers : Animal Food. 

Part II. 1s. 6d. contains:—Alcohol: Wine, Spirits, and 
Beer—Condiments and Spices—Tea, Coffee, and Chocolate 
—Tobacco and Opium. 

* Full of sound science, curious anecdote, and quaint illus- 
trations. Dr. Lankester has a singular power of illustrative 
keenness ; and in the discursive lessons which he delivers on 
sO Many su jects, there is an overflowing wealth of minute 
collateral information which is always brought to the level 
of the last achievements of science.’ —Lancet. 


27. 


Wines and other Fermented Liquors, 


from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By JAMES 
RICHMOND SHEEN. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


28. 


A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys, their 


Prevention and Cure. By FREDERICK EDWARDS, 
Jun., author of ‘The Economical Use of Fuel and the Pre- 
vention of Smoke in Domestic Fire- places. Price 2s. 


29. 


The Stream of Life on our Globe: an 


Attempt to re P: roduce, in the plainest Language, some of 
the Newest and most Interesting Discoveries relating to the 
First Appearance of Man upon Earth, and the gradual 
Growth and Laws of Life. By J. L. MILTON, M.R.C.S. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 

Contexnts.—Beginning of Life—First Dwellers on Earth— 
First Builders—First Wanderers—First Colonists of Sacred 
pen —First Language—First Alphabet—The Battle of 

e Laws of Life—Life in the Blood—Life in the 
Nerves—Life of a Giant—Life of Men of Genius—Life in the 
Waters—Life in the Stars. 


A Manual of Popular aise Me 


being an “Tangha to ce. by HENE the Bgence of Life 
technical 


Professor Leo Reakciog’’ tn = eG lege. 
Mechanism—Life, Pore. F tion, the Blan 
Respiration, Heat, the Skin, t nage, Motion an 
Loco nm, Nervous System, the Kidn of Br Sense, 
&oe Ge. BVO. with Ninety Illustrations, 2s. ~ 7 

31. 


Waste Products and Undeveloped 


Substances; or, Hints for Enterprise in Neglected 
Fields. By P. L. SIMMONDS, Author of ‘ ucts of 
the Vegetable Kingdom,’ &c. Fep. 8yo. cloth, 6s, 


32. 
Method for Teaching Plain Needlework 


in "Schools. By a Lady. Price 2s. 6d. Tlustrated. by 
Diagrams and Samplers. 


The County Families. 


A complete 5 Fperage Baronetage, Knightage, and Dic- 
tionary of the Lan ed Commoners of England.‘Scotiand, 
Wales, and Ireland. By EDWARD WALFORD, M. A., 
late Scholar of Ballio College, Oxford. Price £2 2s. 
1,200 Pages ; 11,000 Families 


By the same Author, 
The Shilling Peerage. 
The Shilling Baronetage. 
The Shilling Knightage. 
The Shilling House of Commons. 


34. 

How to Address Titled People; or, How 
to Aaireee. Begin, ind Ene feu ~ pone and 
Official Personages, to abies of Prec 6 

copious List of Abbreviations, Rules for Punctuation, 





and other useful information. Royal 32mo. La. 


LONDON : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 PICCADILLY. 
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